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69116 to 589 


OVER 


Less than one per cent of 
the American towns come 
under the “over 10,000” 
heading. 

The heading shows the ex- 
act proportions. 

But it does not show the 
difference in competition in 
city and country trade. 

Till now most manufac- 
turers. have given the big 
cities first thought. The city 
was at their door. They saw 
its people and understood its 
ways. 

Moreover until the last 
decade the city represented 
“buying power” for every- 
thing except necessities. 

But the rise of the farmer 
has changed all that. 

Ask any dealer in the “big 
farming” section. They 
know. , 

“Half of our trade,” said 
a dealer in a_ twenty-five- 
thousand town recently, 
“comes from the farmer. 
And it’s the best half at that: 
farmers now buy Wilton 
carpet where once they used 
rag rugs and other thing's in 
the same proportion.” 

Under the name “Stand- 
ard Farm Papers” is repre- 
sented the best paper in each 
section or branch of the in- 
dustry. 

They circulate in the West, 


UNDER 


Middle West and South— 
the big farming sections. 

Singly they cover their 
given section or class, inten- 
sively often reaching one out 
of every three possible read- 
ers. 

Collectively they form one 
interlocking national farm 
paper and not only give a na- 
tional circulation with local 
power, but also offer the low- 
est rate per thousand of any 
national farm paper. 

Ask for the details. 


THE MARK CF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
are The Farmer, St. Paul 


Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Farm The Ohio Farmer 
Papers The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 

of Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallace’s Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 


Known 
Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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SELLING PLANS THAT 
“BROUGHT HOME THE 
BACON” 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF HOW AD- 
VERTISING AND SALES MANAGERS 
CAN PULL TOGETHER TO THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE HOUSE— DE- 
SCRIPTION OF STUNTS THAT GIN- 
GERED UP THE SELLING FORCE AND 
TURNED SLUMPS INTO RECORD- 
BREAKERS—APPLYING THE GAMES 
OF BOYHOOD TO COMMERCIAL PUR- 
POSES 

By Tim Thrift, 
Adv. Mgr., American Multigraph Sales 
Company. 

[Epitrortat NorE:—In_ this series of 
articles Mr. Thrift will describe a 
dozen — plans, or “stunts,” that 
have worked out successfully in his 
organization. He will give not merely 
a general description but all of the 
details so that even the least imagi- 
native reader can see exactly how 
these methods can be applied or adapted 
to his own business. These plans are 
not presented by reason of novelty or 
originality but because their practi- 
cability has been thoroughly tested and 
they are known ‘to have “brought 
home the bacon.’’] 

A little over two years ago a 
change was made in the sales 
management of The American 
Multigraph Sales Company. For 
eighteen months before that time 
there had been no advertising 
manager. The then sales man- 
ager’ and advertising manager 
could not pull in double harness. 
The advertising manager quit. 
A successor was not appointed 
during the remainder of that sales 
manager’s connection with the 
company. 

The new sales manager looked 
at things in a different light. He 
believed that the business re- 
quired an advertising executive 
as well as a sales executive; that 
perfect team work between the 
two was essential and possible; 
that the sales manager should be, 
in a sense, assistant advertising 
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manager and the advertising man- 
ager assistant sales manager; that 
with the work of each clearly de- 
fined there should be no confu- 
sion, and that with this kind of 
a working arrangement the busi- 
ness would develop as never be- 
fore. 

The writer became advertising 
manager shortly after the change 
in sales managers. His ideas of 
co-operation between the sales 
and advertising departments co- 
incided with the new sales man- 
ager’s. 

To show the working arrange- 
ment between these departments 
of The American Multigraph 
Sales Company, and how much 
farther the advertising depart- 
ment goes in assisting the sales 
department than most advertising 
departments, is the object of this 
series of articles. 

Let it be understood, however, 
that while the activities of the ad- 
vertising department as they will 
be outlined may seem to extend 
more in the sales end than the 
actual advertising end of the work, 
this is not the case. The adver- 
tising manager is no less adver- 
tising manager—his services in 
this respect being similar to those 
of any advertising executive of a 
large corporation But the point 
to be made is the extension of 
his field of activities and his close 
relationship with the sales man- 
ager in sales work. 

With the beginning of the new 
regime a series of sales contests 
was started The origination, as 
well as the details of carrying out 
these contests, was left to the ad- 
vertising manager. Each month 
he submitted his suggestions to 
the sales manager and a confer- 
ence was held on them. ’ 

In order that the advertising 
manager might be kept fully in- 
formed on the progress of sales, 
he was given the same weekly 


Table of contents on page 94. 
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sales reports that the general sales 
manager received, and made ac- 
quainted with all conditions in 
the field. It was realized at the 
outset that unless he was fully 
informed on all sales conditions 
he could not thoroughly analyze 
them. 

An important help in the con- 
tests was a house-organ, conduct- 
ed in rather an unusual manner. 
This feature of the work will be 
taken up later. At this time we 
will concern ourselves only with 
the various contests and how they 
were carried on so as to secure 
the exceptional results which are 
secured. 


FIGURING INDIVIDUAL SALES 


Before there could be contests, 
however, it was necessary that 
some basis for figuring in- 
dividual sales be arrived at. 
This was a_ problem’ which 
presented many _perplexities. 


For instance, the business was not 
old enough to predetermine the 
possible business to be expected 
from a given territory, based up- 


on the possible users of the prod- 
ucts in that territory, either as a 
unit or by vocations. The sys- 
tems of other concerns in the of- 
fice appliance field were carefully 
studied along this line, but they 
offered little real help. 

Finally it was decided to take 
the total sales of each man for a 
year back, find the average 
monthly sales, and then make in- 
dividual quotas, based upon a fair 
and equitable estimated increase; 
which increase was, in turn, based 
on a careful investigation of gen- 
eral business conditions and the 
volume of business being done in 
principal commodities in various 
sections of the country. 

This method was _ naturally 
somewhat crude, and it was ap- 
preciated that mistakes would 
show up, but a start had to be 
made somewhere and the plan 
really worked out very well. Later 
on better statistics were available 
and the quotas could be figured 
much more accurately, so that to- 
day there is practically no dis- 
satisfaction with the quotas as 
given out for the ensuing year. 

The company has sixty division 


and branch offices. In the matter 
of quotas branch office managers 
were classed the same as sales- 
men. Thus there were two gen- 
eral classes of sales. quotas—those 
given division offices for total di- 
vision business, and those given 
salesmen for individual business. 
The division office quotas were 
arrived at in the same manner as 
the salesmen’s quotas. 

The salesmen were, however, 
divided again into three general 
classes, according to ability—each 
representing a fixed amount of 
business per month. The amount 
for the minimum class, for in- 
stance, was $1,500 and so on up 
through the other classes. 

The contests were then based 
on the per cent of the quota maue 
by each division office or sales- 
man. For example, the office 
making the highest per cent of 
its quota for any particular month 
in which a contest was on won 
the prize then offered, the same 
going to the division manager. 
The salesman making the highest 
per cent of his quota received the 
prize individually. 

During the first year it was dis- 
covered that many of the divi- 
sions and salesmen were running 
a considerably higher per cent 
of their quota than was at first 
thought possible. These were 
therefore marked for a change in 
their quota at the end of the time 
limit. In only one or two cases 
was it found that the quota was 
started off too high to give the 
office or salesman a chance at the 
prizes. 

Only actual business was _fig- 
ured, and the figures were based 
on the orders themselves, except 
in the case of distant offices, when 
a telegraphic report was accepted, 
to be confirmed later. Thus there 
was little chance for error. 

Reports on the previous week’s 
sales, with the resulting stand- 
ings, were published on the fol- 
lowing Friday. At first the per- 
centage of the quota made was 
given for each office and sales- 
man, but later this was changed 
and the position alone indicated. 
Whenever an office or salesman 
made one hundred per cent of the 
quota a star was given, and for 
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Don’t forget this: 


The reasons why a magazine is read 
give the keynote to its advertising 
value. 


Study the calibre of the articles and 
stories printed in 


verybodys 


‘azine 


and you can get a pretty fair idea of 
the all-round calibre of its readers. 


The progressive aggressiveness of 
Everybody’s editorial policy is posi- 
tive proof that those who support it 
possess like qualities. 


That guarantees the ideal kind of an 
audience to the legitimate advertiser. 


W. R. Emery, | 


Western Mer. Advertising Manager, 
1115 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. New York. 
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each hundred added another star 
given. This made keen rivalry 
to get in the star class as early in 
the month as possible. 


THE FIRST SALES CONTEST 


The first sales contest was for 
the first six months of 1911. This 
period was divided into two quar- 
ter periods. The following prizes 
were put up: To the division 
manager making the highest per 
cent of his quota for the entire 


in June, “We Must Can May Rec- 
ords.” 

Copies of these slogans, for 
framing, were furnished each of- 
fice every month and these were 
placed in a conspicuous place 
where they would be seen each 
day and have a silent influence. 

In April and June special stunts 
were worked. The first one— 
which was used in April—was a 
“pledge” plan. The pledge is re- 
produced on this page. 

This pledge was 
sent out in dupli- 
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QUOTA PLEDGE 


I do solemnly PLEDGE that I will make my Quota, 
or more, for the month of April, in the Year of Bro- 
ken Records, Nineteen Hundred and Eleven, so help 
me hard work, enthusiasm, co-operation and initia- 
tive. It is understood that I am not exempted, how- 
ever, from becoming reasonably intoxicated with 


joy, happiness or success. 


cate. One was 
signed by each 
manager and sales- 
man and _ returned 
to the home office. 
The other was re- 
tained. As fast as 
the signed pledges 
came in the names 
were put on the 
“Honor Roll” in the 
house-organ and a 
lapel button, read- 
ing, “I Have Taken 
the Pledge,” sent 
to each man. 

This button at- 
tracted a great deal 
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SALESMEN WHO SIGNED THIS PLEDGE WERE PUT ON 


HONOR-ROLL 


period, $200 in cash, or a diamond 
or set of dining-room furniture 
of equal value; to the salesman 
making the next highest per cent 
a $150 Howard watch or a silver 
service of equal value. 


Each manager or salesman 
making his full quota for the first 
three months received a pair of 
gold cuff links, and for the sec- 
ond three months a watch fob 
with his initials cut on it. Thus, 
in addition to the big prizes, it 
was possible to win lesser prizes 
by simply making one _ hun- 
dred per cent or better of the 
quota for three months and six 
months, 

Beginning with March, slogans 
were adopted for each month. In 
March the slogan was, “Forward 
March for Record Business”; in 
April, “A Record Shower of Busi- 

in May, “Not We May 
Gain in May, but We Will,” and 


of favorable atten- 
tion. It always 
required some ex- 
planation. Pros- 
pects, hearing of the contest, 
were drawn into participation in 
it through their inherent love for 
anything that smacked of a fight. 
Business came rolling in. The 
month closed with many quotas 
made and others showing a high- 
er percentage than before. In 
fact, a new record was established 
for April business, beating any 
previous April by more than 
thirty per cent. 

Now the psychology of it. A 
pledge is a sacred thing. To take 
a pledge means assuming a cer- 
tain moral obligation. Few men 
take any sort of a pledge lightly. 
While the pledge in this instance 
was semi-humorous, it caught the 
fancy of the men, and they were 
glad to enter into the spirit of the 
thing. 

In June the stunt was totally 
different. The general sales man- 
ager went on his annual vacation. 
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Better Than Summer Rates 


50,000 to 125,000 Above Guaranteed 
Half Million 


Advertisers frequently feel that they deserve a summer 
rate, and perhaps summer rates are justifiable for those pub- 
lications in which circulation and editorial value are at the 
lowest ebb during the summer months, but here is a summer 
advertising opportunity that is better than any summer rate. 


THE. 


FARMERS WIFE 


St. Paul 


with a guaranteed circulation of 500,000 copies a month, is- 
sued 550,000 for May and will issue 550,000 to 625,000 for 
June, July and August. 

This circulation is all secured at full subscription price, 
without premiums, and on a three-year, cash-in-advance basis. 


The fallacy that summer advertising does not pay grew 
out of summer circulations at lowest ebb, and the idea on 
the part of many publishers that subscriptions could not be 
secured except in cold weather. 

After September 1st we will guarantee at least 625,000 per 
issue. With the October issue the rates will increase at least 
25 per cent, except to those advertisers who enter a reserva- 
tion contract at the present rates prior to August 18, 1912, 
and use space on this contract in the September issue. 

Advertisers who take advantage of this opportunity will 
be allowed the present low rates up to and including the issue 
of August, 1913, and not only will they be assured of the 
circulation of 625,000 at the price of 500,000—but by next 
spring we will undoubtedly be running 700,000 to 750,000. 

The next available issue is that of July, and it offers ad- 
vertisers an opportunity to keep up the volume of their sales 
in summer months. 

Forms will close June 12th to 18th. 

Rates and other particulars on application. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


A WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL 


St. Paul, Minn. 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago Office, New York Office, 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., Mgr., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Mgr., 
600-601 First National Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row. 


THE FASTEST GROWING FARM PAPER IN AMERICA 
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The day after he left the sales 
reports for the first two weeks 
of the month came in to the ad- 
vertising manager. They were 
rather disheartening, for the fig- 
ures showed that the sales, de- 
spite the contest, were far behind 
the same month the previous year 
and the month before of that 
year. Something had to be done. 

A “Surprise Party” was deter- 
mined upon. That night a let- 
tergram went to each division and 
branch manager, giving a brief 
outline of the idea and offering 
the suggestion that the boys sur- 
prise their general sales manager. 
It warned them to be on the look- 
out for a special issue of the 
company’s house-organ which 
would explain the plan in detail. 

Two days later the special fol- 
lowed. It suggested to the men 
that this was an opportune time 
to show the general sales manager 
what they thought of him. It 
contained signed articles from 
both the advertising manager and 
the assistant general sales man- 
ager. The following extracts 
from the “Surprise Party Edi- 
tion” will give some idea of the 
way the support of the men was 
solicited : 


General Sales Manager Jared is 
away on his vacation. He won’t be 
back until the fifth of July. 

Now, while he’s gone, we want to 
all get together and give him a sur- 
prise party-;put astonishment all over 
his face. 


A lot of you fellows have been 
itching to show your appreciation of 
his splendid work in some practical 
way. And you have demonstrated 
how you felt toward him by rolling up 
record business. 


But now is your best chance to do 
the big thing. his is your opportunity 
to show him in a way that he will 
most appreciate that you are right 
with him every minute and that you 
have the highest personal regard for 
him and the very able way he has 
handled the exacting duties of his 
position, 

There isn’t any too much time left, 
but there’s enough. Plug the game as 
you have never plugged it before and 
let’s roll up a bunch of business for 
June that will make him gasp for 
breath when he gets back to the 
office. 


You can do it. There’s no doubt of 
your ability to put this stunt across. 
And it will be the biggest thing you’ve 
ever done—big for you and big in what 
it will mean to him, 


The latter part of the week an- 


INK 


other special issue went out. In 
the meantime many of the man- 
agers had replied to the letter- 
gram, pledging their support. 
Their replies were printed verba- 
tim, with appropriate comments. 
The following samples of the 
replies received will show the re- 
ception accorded the idea: 


We secured the following orders yes- 
terday as the beginning of our contri- 
bution to the Surprise Party (orders 
totalled $1,750.00). We are confident 
that there is quite a bunch of prospects 
which the Chicago organization will 
turn into orders for the success of the 
Party. 

Telegram received. Detroit is with 
you. Everybody working hard. 

We will certainly do everything we 
er at Pittsburg. We have a num- 
ber of good prospects which we expect 
to close and expect to make our quota 
or better for June. 


The assistant general sales man- 
ager was busy at the same time 
with inspiring letters to the men 
in the field, encouraging and en- 
thusing them. The last week of 
the month two more special issues 
of the house-organ bombarded 
them, with more letters. The 
month closed in a blaze of glory. 
What promised to be a disastrous 
period was thus turned into the 
third largest month in the com- 
pany’s history. The general sales 
manager came back to find a sur- 
prise awaiting him indeed, and 
a surprise which warmed the 
cockles of his heart. 

This stunt was based on a trait 
of human nature—every man likes 
to get a surprise on another. 
There is a peculiar appeal to this 
which dates back to childhood. 
The salesmen were quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity not 
only to show their leader what 
they could do, but to make it to- 
tally unexpected as well. Al- 
though they could not be present 
personally to see the look of as- 
tonishment on his face when he 
saw the month’s business they 
had rolled up, they could readily 
imagine the scene and take huge 
enjoyment in it. 

In these two stunts a primal 
factor was taken into considera- 
tion. It is a factor which all suc- 
cessful sales managers realize and 
play upon—salesmen are boys 
grown up. The sales manager 
who plays upon the boy nature of 
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Needlecraft 


circulation now in excess of 
500,000 and excess getting bigger 
every month. 








Can't stop it— 


A year ago Needlecraft circulation was 200,000— 
last November, 300,000—April, 400,000—NOW 
OVER 500,000—and still growing. 

And remember, too, we haven’t given a premium 
to a single subscriber—we don’t get Needlecraft 
circulation that way. 

This enormous fast-growing circulation is due 
solely to the character of the contents of this maga-- 
zine consisting of fancy needlework, dressmaking, 
millinery, home decoration, edited with a view to 
supplying the wants of women living in the smaller 
towns and country. 

A magazine selling on its merits is a mighty good 
investment for advertisers, especially a publication 
which has a circulation so greatly in excess of the 
guarantee. 

Get acquainted with “Needlecraft” readers and 
prove for yourself the value of this earned circulation. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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his men gets the highest per cent 
of efficiency. 

The reason for this is simple. The 
selling game is keenly competitive. 
In the higher branches of it, par- 
ticularly, men are on a constant 
strain. Because of this they be- 
come sensitive, high-strung ani- 
mals, and only the saving grace 
of the boy heart of them keeps the 
balance. 

Sales contests, in turn, are sim- 
ply turning to commercial pur- 
poses the games of boyhood. The 
salesman takes as keen delight in 
pitting his brains and skill against 
those of others in his organiza- 
tion as he did in matching his 
muscular strength against his 
chums in earlier days. The prizes 
are bigger and the recognition to 
fhe winner greater, as becomes 
contests of men, but the same 
spirit prompts the man as prompt- 
ed the boy. 

(To be continued) 


Copyright, 1912, by Printers’ 
Publishing Company. 
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THE SLOGAN PURSUIT 


Tue HutrcHarm_CoMPANy 
Advertising Service. 


Victoria, B. C., May 11, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your comment on the slogan sugges- 
tions submitted by John M. Brock, on 
page 54 of the number for May 2, in- 
terested me considerably, especially in 
view of the fact that I have spent man 
a weary hour in pursuit of one myself. 
Of course, a slogan is like a dress suit: 
* not wanted very often, but wanted badly 
when it is wanted. I have found that 
the most effective slogan is often built, 
not on some studied, midnight-oily idea, 
but on the crisp-off-the-griddle expres- 
sion of the man in the street. How- 
ever, a writer would be a bit late with 
his copy if he went out into the street 
to wait for someone to hand him a 
slogan. 

n running through your able criti- 
cism of Mr. Brock’s suggestions I won- 
dered whether, in the case of the to- 
bacco people, it would not have been 
as effective to have departed from one 
of the cardinal principles of slogan 
composition and used something that 
would have excited interest and at the 
same time given a slight impetus to 
thought. For instance: 

“Like a Muzzled Dog!” 

The first thought that flashes across 
the mind at the suggestion of a muzzled 
dog is that the animal cannot bite. 
What do you think? 

Printers’ InK becomes more inter- 
esting and more valuable every day. 


C. L. ARMSTRONG. 


UNEEDA-UWANTA TRADE- 
MARK CASE 


Burrato, N. Y., May 17, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you tell me when the Uwanta 
and Uneeda Biscuit trade-mark infringe- 
ment case was tried? 

CxarENcE E. Epison. 


The final decree in the case of 
the National Biscuit Company vs. 
Albert V. Thomas and Robert D. 
Clarke, which is the title of the 
case above referred to, was hand- 
ed down by Judge Kohlsaat in the 
United States Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, 
Southern Division, on April 17, 
1899.—[2d. Printers’ INK. 

tee 
GOVERNMENT SUES PROMOTERS 
OF COFFEE VALORIZA- 
TION SCHEME 


Suit was filed in New York, May 25, 
by the United States Government against 
five men who are alleged to be in con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade because of 
their activity in connection with the 
Brazilian valorization scheme to in- 
flate the price of coffee. It is alleged 
in the Government’s petition that the 
defendants secured the passage by the 
Brazilian government of an act imposing 
an export tax on coffee, the income from 
which was used to secure a loan of 
£15,000,000 sterling. The latter sum 
was used to purchase 10,000,000 bags of 
coffee, which was withheld from the 
market under an agreement to sell only 
above a certain minimum price. The 
United States Court has granted an in- 
junction forbidding the defendants from 
doing anything with 950,000 bags of 
coffee now on storage in New York, and 
a hearing is to be held upon the question 
of seizing the coffee and placing it on 
the open market, thus bringing down 
prices. 

—_—~+on 


TO URGE STATUTE 


The Dallas Ad League has put its 
whole strength behind an effort to get 
passed a law against fraudulent adver- 
tising. All during the year the mem- 
bers have been active in keeping on 
the alert for advertising frauds. One 
fly-by-night merchant one day appeared 
and strung across his temporary quar- 
ters a flamboyant sign that a great 
“train wreck sale” would begin there 
next day. Quick investigation by Dallas 

League men proved that the goods 
had never been in a train wreck. Ac- 
cordingly the league “tipped off” the 
Dallas dailies, and these refused to ac- 
cept the “train wreck” copy. The fel- 
low, thus kept from publicity, left town. 

——_——_+o+ 


Arthur Capper, the Topeka publisher, 
has, purchased the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Weekly Star which will be consolidated 
with the Nebraska Farm Journal, of 
Omaha, a Capper publication. 
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Getting Up a Convention? 


ATIONAL CON- 
LV ventions offer 

opportunities for do- 
ing much good to the causes 
‘hey foster, and to the cities 
in which they are held. 

But look back at the his- 
tory of any convention that 
you have attended or in the 
management of which you 
have taken part. Do you not 
feel that the attendance could 
liave been LARGER, the speak- 
crs BETTER PREPARED, 
the newspaper, trade paper 
and magazine publicity 
MORE HELPFUL to the 
convention city and to the 
business, philanthropy or re- 
ligious activity or whatever it 
was that called the conven- 
tion? 

Are you not, then, ready to 
believe that, if some man or 
some group of men had been 
paid to foresee and to do the 
necessary things that unpaid 
men, with less convention ex- 
perience and busy with their 
own affairs, did not foresee or 
had not the time to do, the 
benefits of the convention 
would have been FAR 
GREATER? 

We offer to convention 
managers, a SERVICE of 
GREAT VALUE. It is based 
on our experience with every 


Es 


side of convention work, in- 
cluding finance, correspond- 
ence, program, entertainment, 
hotel arrangements, transpor- 
tation, music, printing, adver- 
tising, advance publicity and 
assistance to the newspapers, 
increasing membership and 
awakening national interest. 

We can give substantial ref- 
erences as to results already 
accomplished, and we will 
give satisfaction or ask for no 
remuneration. For satisfac- 
tory service we charge a rea- 
sonable fee that will be agreed 
upon in advance and will be 
graded according to the 
amount of time it seems likely 
that the convention will de- 
mand. 

Correspondence is invited 
from city officials, from sec- 
retaries of chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade, 
from officers of religious and 
fraternal organizations, from 
local and national convention 
committeemen, from secre- 
taries of political and social 
clubs, from philanthropists, 
from community boosters; in 
short, from any man who real- 
izes the need of expert assist- 
ance and advice in the ar- 
rangement of a convention in 
any part of the United States. 


A Hh. &. Humphrey Co. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 
44 Federal Street - - - Boston 
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Dallas, Tex.—(By Telegraph to Printers’ INK).—It was the general 
sentiment of the officers and members of the Association of American 
Advertisers that the convention at Dallas was the most successful one 
ever held. A long step ahead toward greater efficiency in association 
work was taken. The president will no longer be made to bear the 
brunt of carrying on alone the heavy educational work. Plans were 
adopted that will distribute responsibility more equably among the 
other officers and among the members of the new board of directors. 
A great forward movement in ad club work is indicated in the re- 
adjustments of the educational and organization effort described else- 
where in this issue. 

The next convention will be held at Baltimore. This was decided 
after a struggle of orators and “reason-why” debaters on the conven- 
tion floor Thursday that was without parallel in the association’s his- 
tory. The vote was very close: Baltimore, 565; Toronto, 407. 

The officers were elected with absolutely no opposition. They are: 
President, George W. Coleman (re-elected) ; vice-president, Fred E. K. 
Johnston, of Dallas; secretary, P. S. Florea (re-elected) ; treasurer, 
George D. Mekeel (re-elected), of Minneapolis. 

The Advertising Men’s League of New York won the Printers’ INK 
Cup, held for two years by Des Moines. The Boston Mileage Trophy 


was won by San Francisco. 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


The Dallas Ladies’ Trophy was won by 
This is a new prize, given by Dallas to the 


club bringing the greatest number of ladies. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
AT THE DALLAS CON- 
VENTION 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF WHAT TOOK PLACE 
TUESDAY AT THE A. A. C. OF A. 
MEETING—ALL CLASSES OF ME- 
DIUMS AND ADVERTISING INTER- 
ESTS HAVE THEIR DAY IN COURT 


[Epitor1rat Note:—In last week’s 
Printers’ Ink, the story of the great 
Dallas convention was begun. This re- 
port takes up the proceedings at the 
point where the previously published 
account ended. Owing to the very 
numerous and diversified activities, we 
are compelled to condense the speeches 
so as merely to indicate their general 
character. ] 


Dallas, Tex.: The festivities of 
Monday served only to “prime” 
the members of the A. A. C. of A. 
for the real work of the conven- 
tion which began Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. Each depart- 
mental session was attended by 
numbers which in almost every in- 
stance exceeded the attendance at 
Boston. Each man buckled down 
to his work of listening prof- 


itably or speaking helpfully in a 
way that vastly pleased the seri- 
ous minded who had, the day be- 
fore, feared that many had come 
to Dallas to play instead of to 
work. 

As President Coleman pointed 
out in his talk at the afternoon 
session, there were not so many 
departmental sessions at Dallas as 
at Boston, nor was so much time 
devoted to these sessions. Instead 
of the eleven separate depart- 
mental sessions on the programme 
at Boston, there were only seven 
this year; and instead of there 
being two sessions of each sec- 
tion, there was only one. The 
necessity of making time count to 
the utmost may therefore account 
in a measure for the very serious 
spirit displayed in every section 
Tuesday. President Coleman 
said that he regretted that even 
more departmental sessions than 
at Boston could not be held; he 
believed that under ideal condi- 
tions each section as now com- 
prised could profitably be divided 
and subdivided indefinitely. But 
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limits of time forbade so elab- 
orate a schedule. 

It was much appreciated by the 
visitors that all the forenoon 
meetings were held in one place, 
namely, the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral. This big building, barely 
completed, proved to be ideal for 
the purposes. The spacious and 
separate halls allowed each sec- 
tion sound proof quarters, and 
at the same time made attendance 
at any others easy. Not a few 
accordingly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of visiting two or more 
sections which especially interest- 
ed them. This was not easily 
possible at Boston where the sec- 
tions were scattered in various 
and often distant parts of the city. 
The plan of concentration suc- 
ceeded so well that it is generally 
hoped that it will be adopted at 
future conventions. 

Tuesday morning completed the 
departmental sessions which were 
as follows: general advertisers, 
retail advertisers, general agents, 
newspapers, general publications 
(comprising all “national” publi- 
cations), class and trade publica- 
tiors, and officers’ conference. 
Separate articles, printed else- 
where in this issue, describe the 
proceedings at three of these, 
namely, the general agents, the 
class and trade publications and 
the officers’ conference. 

At the session of general adver- 
tisers the addresses were as fol- 
lows: Robert Frothingham, ad- 
vertising manager of Everybody's 
Magazine, “The Courage of the 
National Advertiser”; H. D. Rob- 
bins, of N. W. Halsey & Co., 
“New York, the Publisher’s Re- 
sponsibility to the National Ad- 
vertiser,” and Richard H. Waldo, 
advertising manager of Good 
Housekeeping, “Getting Maxi- 
mum Local Value from National 
Advertising.” 

The title of Mr. Frothingham’s 
address summarizes it accurately. 
He dwelt at length upon the wise 
display of “nerve” which a real 
national advertiser must show. In 
part he said: 


No competition has such ‘a strangle- 
hold on a manufacturer as competition 
with his own jobbers; the jobbers who 
have established their own _ bastard 
brands and private labels, and won’t let 
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the manufacturer advertise his identity 
on pain of jeaving him. 

This is the mighty menace which halts 
thousands of manufacturers who would 
like to advertise. 

A thousand manufacturers have found 
a way to get across and advertise their 
own identity. The majority of our 
national advertisers did and do still dis- 
tribute through jobbers. Out of their 
own minds, they invented a means to 
lift themselves over the jobber’s opposi- 
tion. 

Can you conceive a muckrake cyclone 
or a Washington blowout that could dis- 
turb the confidence reposed by the Amer- 
ican public in such products as Ivory 
Soap, Heinz Pickles, Shredded Wheat, 
Royal Baking Powder, Sapolio, Pearline 
and a score of other household products 
which by reason of their advertising 
have become household words? The pub- 
lic don’t know the formula or the 
recipes for the manufacture of these 
staples, and they don’t care. They 
know they have seen them advertised 
in the pages of their favorite magazine 
for the last ten or fifteen years—and 
those various recipes have as little to 
fear from criticism as those that mother 
once used when you and I were young- 
sters. 

The real advertiser has always been 
what he will always be—the man who 
does not belittle the hazards of invest- 
ing money in something he can not see, 
hear, or handle. 


Mr. Robbins dwelt upon the 
need of “the square deal” be- 


tween publishers and advertisers. 
He said in part: 

The publisher’s 
consists in delivering to the advertiser 
precisely what he has sold to the adver- 


legal responsibility 


tiser. The buyer is more and more 
driven to rely on the honesty, skill and 
judgment of the seller, Modern law 
recognizes this. Goods sold by descrip- 
tion must correspond to that descri 

tion. I construe this to mean a me 
lisher is obligated to deliver the circula- 
tion on which he professes to base his 
advertising rate, and in other respects 
to make good on his representations. 

The publisher’s moral responsibility, 
which conceive to be of no less im- 
portance than his legal responsibility, 
covers many other things. 

Advertisers, the publishers first of 
all owe you the courtesy of sending 
honest, truthful, intelligent representa- 
tives to see you—representatives who 
know their goods and accurately describe 
them—who make constructive and de- 
pendable recommendations, and who do 
not want your money unless they can 
give you a fair measure of value for it. 

Many of the representatives I have 
met are men of this type, and they are 
always welcome. But I am compelled 
to believe that many representatives are 
not of this type. It is unfortunate, but 
I am afraid it is true, that too many 
representatives do not care particularly 
whether the space you buy pays you or 
not. He secures your contract and re- 
ports to the office, “T landed John Doe 
for a thousand dollars.” 

Gentlemen, I am calling your atten- 
tion to a serious fact and one, I fear, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“Efficiency in advertising” was 
the keynote of the Dallas Conven- 
tion. To find out what efficiency 
is, where it is located, in what 
form it stalks, was the perspiring 
task of a thousand delegates. 


To show efficiency and to be worthy of 
advertising patronage, a publication must 
be productive. To be productive it must 
have readers. ‘To have readers it must 
have attention value. 


To prove superb fitness for the advertiser, 
however, the publication must show its 
acquired efficiency to be the required 
efficiency desired by the advertiser. 


A mule team headed in the right direction 
is speedier traveling than a six cylinder 
racing the wrong way. 


The American Sunday Magazine believes 
in the “made to fit” method of buying circu- 
lation. It is the reason we insist that The 
American Sunday Magazine shall fit before 
it is seriously considered for any campaign, 
by an advertiser. 
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Its efficient fitness to carry the advertiser’s 
message to millions of prospective con- 
sumers, located where the advertiser desires 
them to be, has been the key note and the 
sales text of the representatives of The 
American Sunday Magazine since its in- 
ception. 


The American Sunday Magazine is dis- 
tributed into more than 2,000,000 homes 
each month. These homes are in the area 
of greatest production, and in the zones 
most densely populated. Its circulation is 
so concentrated in the cities and towns in 
which it is distributed, as to carry the appeal 
of the advertiser into a sufficient number of 
homes, to influence the retailer serving these 
homes. 


It is one of the periodicals thru which 
the manufacturer can “tie” Consumer De- 
mand and Dealer Influence to his product. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 
( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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It Always “Makes Good” 


gwd as to results is always good evidence—so reproduced 
herewith are extracts from testimonial letters recently received 
from leading advertisers (names given on request) in different 
lines of industries whose advertisements have appeared in 


FARM"HOME 


The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 
These advertisers, among many others, have proved the advertising 
and selling value of Farm and Home. 
From an Automobile Manufacturer 

Out of a score or more of farm papers we are using 

Farm and Home stands well at the top of the list. 
From a Manufacturer of Cream Separators 

Please do not think that we use Farm and Home merely 
to be in the procession formed by other advertisers. 

Our “ads” are all keyed and a careful record of the 
same is kept, and when a paper proves unprofitable, it is 
immediately dropped irrespective of what other adver- 
tisers are doing. 

Farm and Home has been on our list year after year 
tor many years.and is included this year. It wou'd not 
have been had it not honestly merited the same. 

From a Big Publisher of Books 

It gives us pleasure to express our appreciation of 
your publication, Farm and Home, as an advertising 
medium. The returns are not exceeded by the returns 
of any other farm paper. Our offer is a direct mail-order 
proposition where the publicity feature is nil, and where 
we depend wholly on direct returns, and the fact that a 
sufficient number of your readers have answered our ad- 
vertisement and have purchased by mail to justify the 
repetition .of copy, year after year, is perhaps the 
strongest indorsement we could give you 

Farm and Home covers the country from Coast to Coast and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. Every copy of its 


500,000 Circulation 


goes into the homes of farmers of the new era, enterprising busi- 
ness farmers who realize large profits from their farms as a re- 
sult of the modern business principles they apply to farming. They 
make and spend money for “advertised goods,” purchasing ines 
local dealers as well as direct by mail. The excellence of editorials 
and high class of advertising carried by Farm and Home are in- 
dicative of the high class of its readers. 





Address Our Nearest Office for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bidg. 601 Oneida Bidg. Aberdeen 315 Fourth Ave, 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chieago, I Minneapolis, Minn. South Dakota New York Springfield, Mass, 
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hich reflects the real attitude, in some 

ses, of the publishers who employ 
these representatives. At any rate, a 
re reputable publisher, who is in a posi- 

ion to know the atmosphere around 
any publication offices, told me recently 
at no serious effort was made to send 
out representatives imbued with a pro- 
tessional regard for the accuracy of 
their statements and the business merit 

f their recommendation. 

[ can picture an occasional publisher 

liling at the idea of nerd selling space 
to those who can profitably use it. Yet 
some of the most prosperous —s 
entertain just such amusing ideas 

suggest for the publisher to apply 
his relations with the advertiser a 
ode of ethics not to be found in other 
anches of the business world? Hard- 
What would you think of a lawyer 
who took your retainer and cared not 

t all whether the advice he gave you 

as sound, who, perhaps, was satisfied 
vou would lose money by following? 
Let me ask how long you would pat- 
ronize the grocer who did not con- 
scientiously endeavor to give you good 
value for your money? 

Advertisers, the publishers are in duty 
hound to know the quantity, approxi- 
mate quality, and location of their sub- 
scribers, and to give you the essential 
facts without reservation. I believe the 
time has come when publishers must 
give accurate and somewhat detailed 
statements of their circulation, and a 
very large percentage are doing it_in 
a splendid spirit of co-operation. For 
those who will not, I see, eventually, 
vivid handwriting on the wall of suc- 
cess, 

Advertisers, the publishers having de- 
scribed their goods are responsible to 
the extent of delivering to you what 
they have sold. Some publishers con- 
fuse the printing of 100,000 copies with 
the selling of 100,000 copies. Some- 
times the terms are synonymous and 
sometimes they are not. 

Nor is that all under the head of 
publishers delivering what they sell. I 
conceive it to be their duty to (aP- 
proximately maintain the average “in- 
terest” of the circulation on which they 
base their rate as well as the average 
quantity and purchasing quality of it. 

I have in mind, for instance, one 
magazine which built up a large circu- 
lation on the strength of a certain 
series of articles. Ever since they have 
maintained the rate the special circula- 
tion undoubtedly justified. I do not 
doubt but that they have also maintained 
the quantity, even the purchasing qual- 
ity of the circulation. But I do seri- 
ously question if they have maintained 
the same average interest on the part 
of their subscribers. I am of the opin- 
ion that they have been obliged to strain 
themselves to get the quantity, a a 
tremendous sacrifice of “interest.” 

This opens up the question of how 
circulation is secured. Advertisers, it 
is a. vitally important question because 
the mental attitude of the subscriber is 
of fully as much importance as his pur- 
chasing power. 

A certain periodical of large circula- 
tion enjoys the reputation of securing 
its circulation by the liberal use of 
premiums. Pray tell me, if a man buys 


a paper in order to obtain a picture he 
wants, is he likely to pay much atten- 
tion to the paper? I doubt it. At an 
rate, I have been told that the period- 
ical referred to actually renews less 
than 15 per cent of its subscriptions. 
But you would never suspect such a 
condition of affairs from an examina- 
tion of its rate card. 

Next in order comes the question of 
the company in which the publisher com- 
pels your copy to travel. I regard a 
poiggo7 as a composite salesman. 

ou would not keep a personal sales- 
man on the road who did not travel in 
good company. Such a man, even 
though he sold goods, would injure your 
general reputation and would scare 
away more business than he secured. 

But most of you cheerfully place 
your advertising in publications carry- 
ing objectionable, deceptive advertising. 
When you do that, you make a mis- 
take. 

When the investment bankers went 
into the magazines they could not get 
results until the publishers succeeded in 
putting some measure of confidence 
back of their announcements. Even 
yet, this class of advertising is not re- 
ceived with general a —— of its 
sincerity notwithstanding there is no 
more dignified or dependable advertis- 
ing to be found in the magazines, This 
condition owes its existence to the tre- 
mendous volume of fake financial offer- 
ings which crowded the magazines and 
newspaper pages a few years ago. 

I give ample credit to what the pub- 
lishers have already done to advertise 
advertising, but they should do sstill 
more, and do it more systematically and 
emphatically, and keep on doing it, and 
backing it up with the rejection of dis- 
honest copy, until not a human being 
in the length and breadth of this great 
land can doubt that what he reads in 
an advertisement is the gospel truth. 
Then, indeed, will advertising come into 
its own, and who can doubt the pub- 
lishers will receive their share of the 
benefits? 


RETAIL ADVERTISERS 


There was lively interest shown 
at the session of retail adver- 
tisers where the talks were 
packed with recital of experience 
and statements of method. Re- 
sults may be so easily checked up 
against methods in this field that 
a theoretical statement was not 
allowed to go without being chal- 
lenged for practical illustration. It 
was “brass tacks” all through. 
Perhaps there was somewhat more 
attention given to the matter of 
store organization and the rela- 
tions of its individual members, 
as affecting advertising efficiency, 
than last year. 

Julius Schneider, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, spoke first, his sub- 
ject being “The Emancipation of 
the Advertising Manager.” The 
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substance of this address will ap- 
pear in a future issue. Other 
speakers and their subjects were: 
A. G. Cheney, of the Titche- 
Goettinger Company, Dallas, “Ef- 
fective Copy for Department Store 
Advertising,” and C. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, president of the To- 
ronto Ad Club, “Analyzing the 
Demand for Your Goods.” 

The stimulation provided by 
these addresses was sufficient to 
cause over an hour’s spirited dis- 
cussion. 


PROCEEDINGS AT NEWSPAPER SES- 
SION 

A. L. Shuman, of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram, 
chairman of the newspaper sec- 
tion, in his introductory talk ex- 
pressed his amazement at the mar: 
velous development of the “sci- 


ence” of advertising. Being closest 
to the people’s needs, he said, it 
is inevitably becoming the nat- 
ural channel through which the 
shrewd advertising manager is ap- 
proaching special localities, achiev- 
ing distribution in the first in- 


stance or stimulating demand 
a weak section, in the second in- 


stance. 
speaker was Wil- 


The first 
liam C. Freeman, of the New 
The title 


York Evening Mail. 
of his paper was “The Duty of the 
Daily Newspaper Toward Its Lo- 
cal Advertisers and the Duty of 
the Local Advertisers Toward the 
Daily Newspapers.” He hit an 
old familiar evil upon the head in 
his opening sentence: “Special 
confidential rates should never be 
given. They become’ known 
sooner or later and when they 
are found out it is a severe blow 
to the newspaper’s honor.” Speak- 
ing of the flat rate, he said: 


Whatever schedule of rates is adopted 

by a newspaper, it should be known to 
all advertisers. The time has arrived 

for newspapers to deal openly and above 
board with their advertisers—to charge 
each one a just rate, based on the 
volume of business contracted for. 

If the flat rate could prevail uni- 
versally it would be the fairest rate to 
establish. If it cannot prevail, then the 
rate card should be so adjusted that the 
big advertiser does not get too great an 
advantage over the small advertiser. 

We haven’t advanced with the flat 
rate plan as fast-as we should, but we 
will eventually come around to its adop- 
tion because it is right. It is the one 
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method by which every advertiser is 
sure of getting a square deal. 

The rate should not be too high, but 
it should be high enough to yield to 
the newspaper a good legitimate busi- 
ness profit on every line of advertising 
printed. 

But until the flat rate arrives, don’t 
let us have any secrets about the rates 
we charge advertisers—put all of the 
rates on the rate card. We may be 
giving too high a discount for big space. 
If we are, that is an error of business 
judgment, but don’t let us conceal it— 
let us play with all of the cards on the 
table. 

Advertisers themselves may not al- 
ways adhere strictly to the truth in 
their public announcements, but they 
like and respect the truth from some- 
body else, just the same. 

The newspaper that deals on the level 
in its rates, gets the business eventually. 


Mr. Freeman’s address was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion of 
the subjects brought forward by 
him. His flat rate schedule cre- 
ated the most interest and came 
up for general consideration. 
Charles Miller, of Louisville, de- 
sired to know if Mr. Freeman be- 
lieved it would be fair to the big 
advertiser who came in daily to 
charge him the same rate as that 
applied to the small advertiser 
who came in perhaps once a week. 
Mr. Freeman answered that he 
had studied the matter for twenty 
years and that in the end he be- 
lieved the result would be fair to 
both, although he was of the opin- 
ion that the flat rate proposition 
was still in the future. 

E. LeRoy Pelletier, advertising 
manager of the E-M-F automo- 
bile, in his address explained 
“Why I Prefer the Newspapers.” 
He championed the daily strongly 
as an advertising medium. He 
said that because a man is able to 
buy a magazine for twenty-five or 
thirty-five cents does not neces- 
sarily indicate that he is able to 
buy an automobile. He wants his 
advertising to run with the news 
of the day, on the assumption that 
the man of affairs who must have 
such news is the best prospective 
buyer of his car. Modern mar- 
kets must be developed under 
high pressure and in the face of 
stern competition. In such a 
struggle even hours count. There- 
fore he said he would continue 
the policy he adopted six years 
ago—to use the dailies. 

James Schermerhorn, of the 
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Detroit Times, finished the ses- 
sion with a short address, “Why 
Not an Advertising Editor?” 
printed last week. 

GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


The addresses in this section 
were assigned to be based on a 
single theme: “Advertising in 
Periodicals of General Circula- 
tion Considered in Its Relation 
to Distribution.” The subject was 
viewed from the standpoints of 
the magazines, of the advertising 
agent, of the agricultural press 
and of the religious press. The 
spokesman for each class of media 
enlarged upon the peculiar contri- 
bution which his medium could 
make to the work of securing wide 
and stable distribution. 

Richard H. Waldo, of Good 
/lousekeeping, made plain the 
“Viewpoint of the Magazines.” 
His was a strongly stated ad- 
vocacy. The following para- 


eraphs serve to indicate his argu- | 


ment: 


We must accept the fact that general 
advertising mediums can and do secure 


distribution. _Who doubts has but to | 
consider the distribution of merchandise | 
by the mail-order houses through these | 


mediums—a distribution of more than 
one hundred and fifty-eight million dol- 
lars’ annually. But that is direct distri- 


bution, you say? Indeed it is, and it | 


covers absolutely the point of that dis- 
tribution may be secured through the 


general advertising media when there | 


is no other obstacle to surmount than 
commercial | competition. In other 
words, distribution is wholly a matter 
of co-operation. The mail order houses 
give marvelously complete co-opera- 
tion to the making of a sale after the 
general advertising mediums have 
awakened interest on the part of a 
reader, but what co-operation does the 
retail merchant, through whose hands 
the great bulk of merchandise must 
pass, give to the advertiser after in- 
terest in his goods has been aroused? 
It runs the full length of possibili- 
ties, does this co-operation, from that 
of a brother to that of a burglar. And 
it is very largely within the province 
of the general advertising media to 
increase the one while eliminating the 
other. 

In seeking the co-operation of the 
retailer, the manufacturer finds three 
principal difficulties to overcome—in- 
difference, misinformation, and_ op- 
position, The greatest of these is in- 
difference—eighteen out of every 
twenty of us born that way—blood- 
brothers to the hook-worm. Nothing 
new is worth trying, nothing untried is 
worth starting, and even the nineteenth 
out of the Soeggpe | is strongly inclined 
that way. But always we may count, 
in all other walks of life precisely as 
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in retail merchandising, though per- 
haps it shows most plainly there, on 
eighteen of every twenty individuals 
remaining in the “‘indifferent’’ class 
until all are gathered to their fathers. 


The second of our defined troubles 
is misinformation, and the livest men 
are apt to have the most of it, whether 
on price, or quality, or_the "manufac- 
turer’s trade attitude. It is the live 
men who consider these points, and 
there is an all too common custom 
of overlooking the fact that such men 
read their trade papers. In_ thou- 
sands of cases they turn to their fav- 
orite trade journals quite as quickly 
and confidently as advertising men to 
Printers’ Inx. A very large part of 
the “misinformation” trouble can be 
removed by a wise use of the trade 
papers in appropriate lines. These 
publications are in some fields less 
highly developed than they will be 
later, but they are very efficient in 
getting to the retail merchant straight 
facts about the advertising for which 
the manufacturer seeks co-operation. 
I know from personal experience that 
the trade papers are extremely valuable 
for such work. 

The third difficulty—opposition—is a 
nut to whose cracking skill and power 
must be brought. If the opposition 
be based on disinclination to displace 
an equal or superior article already 
well established in public favor, the re- 
moval of the opposition will require a 
stock of patience to be exceeded in 
size only by the bankroll—witness the 
two soaps, Ivory and Fairy. But if 
the opposition has its root in the 
preference for a wide margin of profit 
on a private brand of moderate qual- 
ity—there, and speedily, is when the 
General Advertising Mediums can and 
do serve marvelously well the cause 
of distribution. 

It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that “four-flushing’’ campaigns 
serve no good purpose whatsoever. In- 
deed, each one of these campaigns has 
brought stones to a wall over which 
the honest advertiser -must climb in his 
work of proving to the retail merchant 
that national advertised goods move 
quickly. Untold harm to national ad- 
vertising has been done by _ salesmen’s 
stories of marvelous campaigns under 
way in the magazines, as apparently 
proved by a broadside impressively ex- 
hibited. The money wasted in advertis- 
ing has been nearly equaled, if it has 
not been exceeded, by the money 
tied up in unknown merchandise pur- 
chased by the retailer in full con- 
fidence that it would sell itself. It is 
for the good of all that the retail 
merchant shall understand that a mag- 
azine is a selling campaign, and not 
a mere means of gilding the outside 
of a brick. 


M. P. Gould, of New York, 
speaking from the viewpoint of 
the agent opened his discussion by 
asserting that the great business 
problem is not manufacturing but 
distribution. If the goods can be 
sold to the retailer, all of the 


other problems of the manufac- 
turer are easy in solution. He 
believed the magazines were the 
natural and logical mediums for 
the great masses of commodities 
which appeal to all those people 
who have a surplus to buy the 
things that go with the varying 
degrees of prosperity. 
He said, in part: 


In old Massachusetts, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are a great 
many French Canadians, Portuguese 
and Polish and other foreigners of 
every low type, nevertheless, there is 
a magazine for practically every fam- 
ily. Whereas, in Mississippi, where 
conditions are very different, there is 
a magazine for every tenth or twelfth 
family. In Kansas, where the educa- 
tional population is higher in propor- 
tion to the total than that of any 
state in the Union, yet being com- 
paratively a new state and comparative- 
ly a poor state from the standpoint 
of wealth, there is only about one 
magazine to every four families. On 
the contrary, Oregon and Washington, 
although new states in a sense, have a 
very high per capita of wealth. Port- 
land, Oregon surpasses even Brook- 
line, Mass., in this particular. In 
these two states we find one magazine 
to almost every family. In_ other 
words, magazines play a part in the 
life of practically every family which 
has a buying capacity above the aver- 
age. 

Magazines as a class are conducted 
on such a high standard that the mere 
printing of an advertisement in their 
pages lifts the goods thus advertised 
out of the questionable into the ap- 
proved; and in some magazines into 
the guaranteed type. That is a serv- 
ice upon which it takes time to realize, 
but which accumulates faster than 
compound interest. 


T. D. Harman, general manager 
of the National Stockman and 
Farmer, Chicago, presented force- 
fully and interestingly the influ- 
ence of farm papers in the home 
circle, where the goods ultimately 
go. This, as well as the presenta- 
tion by S. R. McKelvie, general 
manager of the Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, Neb., covered ground 
that is familiar to readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

The paper by J. F. Jacobs, of 
Jacobs & Co., Clinton, S. C., con- 
cerned itself with the problem of 
ascertaining and making known 
“quality” circulation. It appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


+ o>-— 
Harry J. Gotthelf, 


for many years 
with the E. H. Clarke Advertising 
Agency, is now with the Chas. H. Fuller 
Company. 
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UNITED ACTION BY TRADE 
PAPERS 


THE PROPOSITION URGED AT DALLAS 
BY TRADE PAPER MAN THAT 
TIME FOR MORE EFFECTIVE PRO- 
MOTION OF INTERESTS HAS AR- 
RIVED—ANOTHER SPEAKER CRITI- 
CISES ADVERTISERS FOR PAYING TOO 
LITTLE ATTENTION TO THE DEALER 
—PUBLISHERS DETERMINED NOT 
TO PAY AGENTS 


Dallas, Tex.:—The trade jour- 
nal publishers and editors who 
were present at the meeting of 
their section at Dallas last week 
Tuesday confessed that they were 
falling behind in the struggle for 
advertising appropriations and 
showed a determination to do 
what they can to better the sit- 
uation. 

Allen W. Clark, the editor of 
the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, St. Louis, in the first ad- 
dress, described the situation, with 
no attempt to paint a comforting 
picture. 

“In this age of organization, of 
co-operative effort throughout the 
business world, the class that has 
been most influential in forward- 
ing the association idea has util- 
ized the idea least of all itself.” 
The work of the trade journals, 
he went on to say, has made them 
sought eagerly by the small and 
the great, anxious. to ally them- 
selves. They have been efficient 
in forwarding the interests of 
others but not of themselves. 

He said: “To my mind we 
must work in two directions, or 
rather toward the same object 
through two methods. In secur- 
ing a larger clientele of patrons, 
our problem is simply that of 
our clients in their similar ef- 
forts, as individual concerns or 
as organized classes or trades, (1) 
Having the goods, (2) Giving 
such service and observing such 
careful business methods as those 
that, characterizing any concern 
or trade or class, compel respect 
and confidence; and (3) Advertis- 
ing the goods and the service 
truthfully and strongly and per- 
sistently. 

“All of us have the goods. I 


believe that every trade journal 
that meets the requirement for 
recognition by the’ Postal De- 
partment and for membership in 
any of the local organizations 


comprised in the National Fed- 
eration of Trade Journal Asso- 
ciations is delivering the goods in 
at least full proportion to the co- 
operation of those whom it serves. 


CALL FOR IMPROVED BUSINESS 
METHODS 


“But there is immense room, 
and pressing need—I will say a 
general need of a general improve- 
ment—in our business methods. 
We sorely need and deserve the 
help of each other, in lifting the 
conduct of our journals to the 
higher plane of efficient, econom- 
ical and correct management that 
will be equal to, if not a model for 
all those whom we represent as 
subscribers and advertisers; man- 
agement upon a plane that will 
challenge the respect and support 
of all. 

“And I do not mean to imply 
that dishonest methods are preva- 
lent among trade journals. I do 
mean that the entire trade jour- 
nal interests of America suffer to 
an incalculable extent that lack of 
respect and confidence and pat- 
ronage and general co-operation 
from the business world which 
we realize and deplore, because 
of careless methods, or habits, 
that are practiced by many if not 
most of us, though the whgle 
trade journal press would still 
suffer practically as much if bare- 
ly five or ten per cent had fallen 
into these petty but baleful abuses. 
When the head of a prominent 
concern writes, ‘We have never 
subscribed for a trade journal, but 
we get more than a hundred regu- 
larly, in which we never adver- 
tise, the publisher should get 
therefrom some light on that rep- 
resentative business man’s inner 
thought as an advertising or sub- 
scription ‘prospect.’ And that, I 
fear, is not an unusual case among 
exactly that class whom we now 
plan to reach and arouse into 
greater respect for and more lib- 
eral co-operation with us. 

“The abuse and the example I 
specifically mention may seem 
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The Value 
of the Fittest 


g0,000,000 American people. 


45,000,000 American females. 


5,000,000 cannot read. 
That leaves 40. 


10,000,000 are too poor. 
That leaves 30. 


18,000,000 are too young. 
That leaves 12. 


12,000,000 American women. 


1,7 50,000 pay full price— 
Without premiums— 


Without club offers— 


2,625,000 dollars this year to 
read each month Tue 
LADIES’ Home Journal. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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petty, yet that evil itself is 
among the worst in its results. 
But there are greater evils of 
weak and careless practice, in 
subscription, and advertising, and 
sometimes in editorial depart- 
ments; all of which contribute to- 
ward continuing if not increasing 
the undissembled contempt of 
many busy and undiscriminating 
business men for trade journals in 
general. 


A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION THE 
REMEDY 


“T would not suggest that any 
of our trade journal associations, 
nor our National Federation of 
Trade Journal Association, should 
go to any arbitrary extremes in 
treating these abuses, even if it 
were practicable to do so. I 
would have all of us simply and 


frankly face all these abuses, each 
petty in itself but recognized and 
deplored (and practiced) by so 
many of us—and stop them. And 
I would begin cleaning as soon 
as I began isssuing invitations to 
the ‘house party—if not before. 


“To put into concrete form, and 
with some attempt at analysis after 
some interviews and correspond- 
ence with various representative 
trade journal publishers, my opin- 
ion of the feeling among alert 
and far-sighted trade journal pub- 
lishers, I would say: 

“1. The trade journal interest 
of the country, as one of the na- 
tion’s greatest business institu- 
tions, needs an active, compact, 
well-equipped and permanent or- 
ganization, working under the 
endorsement and direction of our 
National Federation, for the 
Publicity, Promotion, Improve- 
ment and Patronage of Trade 
Journals. 

“2. Such an organization, or 
Bureau, should employ a capable 
man, who would assume charye of 
the detail, and who with his as- 
sociates (not all within one sit- 
ting, nor at long range and with- 
out the advantage of frequent per- 
sonal discussion together) should 
formulate plans and consistently 
develop and apply them, as re- 
sources and other factors permit. 

“3. Such plans should comprise 
—(1) giving publicity to the mer- 
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its and claims of the trade jour- 
nal, through the printed page, in 
periodicals, etc, and through the 
spoken word, as in trade conven- 
tions (2) developing a statement 
of principles, or a code of ethics 
and co-operation that will give 
encouragement and direction to 
every one of our members in the 
present and growing desire of 
each to make of his journal a live 
and valuable asset of the trade 
journal community instead of a 
detriment and liability in this 
movement to secure ‘a better ra- 
ting and a more liberal line’ of 
business for the whole trade jour- 
nal fraternity. Such a code should 
be similar in practice and identicai 
in principle with those that are 
recognized and followed, as formal 
codes or unwritten laws, in prac- 
tically every other trade, industry 
and profession. If we cannot and 
do not formulate and practice 
among ourselves these rules of 
daily business and editorial con- 
duct as well as we have been 
preaching them to others, we 
might as well abandon any gen- 
eral attempt to secure our better 
recognition from the _ business 
community. 

“If this general statement of 
the situation is correct to any gen- 
eral degree, in its facts and its 
spirit, I believe that immediate at- 
tention and practical application 
should be given the matter by 
each of us, with the keenest real- 
ization that each will thus help 
the others, including his competi- 
tors, to eliminate the abuses that 
handicap all of us. 

“And as soon as possible—and I 
can see no reason for much fur- 
ther delay—let us employ the 
man, and get him to get to work.” 

This suggestion outlined in so 
much detail created keen interest. 
In the lively discussion that fol- 
lowed, speakers agreed that Mr. 
Clark’s proposition deserved seri- 
ous consideration. 

R. R. Shuman, advertising man- 
ager of the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany, of Chicago, well known as 
a champion of trade papers, next 
spoke. His message was an ap- 
peal to the publishers to “put a 
better front” to advertisers, real- 
izing that in their control was the 
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Only that which “Belongs” 


There’s been the devil to pay on this subject of rejecting 
patent medicine and liquor copy—the outcasting of the un- 


desirables. 
columns! But, witness this: 


lor years the Hill Papers have 
refused to take any advertising 
which does not “belong.” This 
automatically rejects the unde- 
sirables. 


More, it keeps out all advertis- 
ing which is not in line of the 
paper. 


The Hill Papers are published 
for one distinct purpose—to 
help the man who reads them 
in his work. Text and adver- 
tising must be directed to this 


Much credit to the publisher who purifies his 


The man who advertises ma- 
chinery and allied lines does 
not compete in our columns 
with everything from soup to 
soap. 


A few recent instances of re- 
jected contracts: A _ desirable 
watch account; an excellent au- 
tomobile account; a good wash- 
ing powder account—all from 
reputable agencies. 


That’s another one of the rea- 
sons why. 


end. 





THE five great quality 
circulation engineer- 

ing papers of the Hill 

Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19,000, 


American Machinist 


(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000, 


Power (1 880) 
Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 29,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 7,500, 











Make-It-Pay 


Technical Advertising 


is not merely a rhetorical expression 
in this organization, 


The present dollar is only of passing 
interest—what is the best all-around 
policy for readers and advertisers is 
the real question. 


Right in line is the Make-It-Pay De- 
partment. Fifteen people specializing 
on advertising campaigns and copy 
for the Hill Papers and their audi- 
ences. Ready to take your problem 
in hand and help in the solving of it 
without charge. 


Let Us Show You 


An analysis of your proposition, if it 
“belongs,” a campaign and copy di- 
rected straight at the readers of Hill 
Papers, mainly because it will pay 
you. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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most powerful merchandising 
force in the world. He criticized 
the methods of many trade jour- 
nals in that they put their worse 
foot forward in soliciting busi- 
ness. Too many were content te 
secure advertising upon the “‘char- 
ity basis” which should shame the 
soul of any respectable publisher. 

Yet the trade journals, con- 
tinued Mr. Shuman, possess pow- 
ers of good for the advertiser 
which the publisher should make 
known. He should efficiently in- 
terpret the facilities of his me- 
dium to the advertiser. 

He estimated that the trade pa- 
pers of the United States totaled 
in value fifty million dollars. The 
publishers have so far as a rule 
proven poor stewards of such a 
vast holding. They are too prone 
to underestimate their own value, 
and consequently the advertiser 
does the same. The trade jour- 
nals, he said, should advertise ef- 
ficiently and strongly, should take 
some of the medicine which they 
are urging upon prospective cli- 
ents. Mr. Shuman here remarked 
that publishers as a class are the 
poorest of all advertisers, which 
accounts for the failure of so 
many of them to make their busi- 
ness pay a profit. 

“One test I apply to the value 
of a trade journal,” he said, “is 
this: Would I buy that publish- 
er’s mailing list to circularize at 
the cost of one cent a name?” 

As illustrating ‘the manner of 
some publishers using trade jour- 
nals, without studying them, he 
cited the case of a St. Louis manu- 
facturer of valves who put a dou- 
ble page spread in a paper going 
to clerks and teachers. 

Mr. Shuman contended that 
wise advertisers should spend 
more money to cultivate the deal- 
er, before advertising to the con- 
sumer. Dealers as a class can 
make or unmake any advertiser, 
and the trade journals are the 
straight road to the approach of 
the dealer’s favor. He then had 
some caustic things to say about 
how the “bludgeon of consumer 
advertising” has forced many 
dealers to handle goods of a very 
small profit. Dealers therefore 
have gotten sick of such _treat- 
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ment and are about due to show 
their resentment vigorously. Ad- 
vertisers should take advantage o: 
the sentiment to go into doubk 
page spreads and talk to the deal- 
er as a friend and as a brother 
He advised manufacturers not to 
try to win dealer favor by show- 
ing elaborate displays of consumer 
advertising to be done. Rather, 
he would advise them to say that 
they will do little consumer adver- 
tising but will allow the dealer a 
larger profit. He would have the 
advertiser win the dealer by de- 
pending upon him, rather than a 
splurge of consumer advertising, 
to sell the goods. 

In the discussion that followed, 
several publishers complained that 
the educational committee had not 
provided for them as trade jour- 
nal interests demanded. A resolu- 
tion was agreed upon which 
should be submitted to the edu 
cational committee asking for 
adequate recognition. 

An able paper by LeRoy Fair- 
man, editor of Advertising and 
Selling, was read by another mem- 
ber, Mr. Fairman not being pres- 
ent. He maintained that trade 
journals are right in not allow- 
ing agents a commission, inasmuch 
as the agents do nothing for trade 
journals, 

This sentiment was heartily ap- 
plauded. The other speakers 
scheduled to appear could not at- 
tend. 


————_+o-—_—___—_ 

At the Dallas convention, Thursday, 
George T. Crawford, of Chicago, ex- 
plained that the Boston clubs were still 
“in the hole” after financing the print- 
ing of the proceedings of the Boston 


There are still two or three 
He said that it 


convention, 
hundred volumes left. 
was incumbent upon the clubs to 
shoulder the debt. In a few moments 
of spirited rivalry, the clubs assessed 
themselves a total of $3,216, the contri- 
bution ranging from $25 to $315, the 
latter amount being promised by San 
Francisco. 


It is the intention of the educational 
committee of the A. A. C. of A. to 
make a display of advertising literature 
and of merchandising method at the 
Panama-Pacific exposition which shall 
eclipse anything of the kind yet ar- 
ranged. 


Hereafter the annual conventions of 
the A. A. C. of A. will begin with Sun- 
day sermons. Inasmuch as these lay 
sermons were given for the first time at 
Dallas, this feature will be known as 
the “Dallas idea.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AGENTS PLANNED 


ORGANIZATION TO BE’ EFFECTED 
WITHIN SIX WEEKS—GENUINE IN- 
TEREST REPLACES APATHY OF LAST 
YEAR—KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
NECESSITY OF UNITING FOR PRO- 
TECTION 


Dallas, Tex.:—One of the most 
important performances of the 
whole convention was the action 
of the general agents appointing 
a committee of twelve of their 
number to take steps to organize 
a national association. This ac- 
ticn was unanimously taken at the 
departmental session held in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral on Tues- 
day morning. 

The resolution which brought 
the matter to a head was offered 
by Stanley Clague, of Chicago, 
following a somewhat similar mo- 
tion by Mr. Marshall, of the Mar- 
shall Advertising Service, Buffalo. 
It read as follows: 

Whereas, the need for a closer as- 


sociation of general advertising agents 

- been apparent for several years, 
an 

Whereas, the advertising agents of 
New York, Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast have organized local associations 
to protect the interests of the adver- 
~~ as well as the advertising agent, 
es 

Resolved, That immediate steps be 
taken to form a national association 
to formulate a constitution and by- 
laws and to make any suggestions for 
action as they may deem wise. 

It is further resolved that the chair 
appoint a committee of twelve to put 
this resolution into immediate e — 
and report to a meeting of the 
eral advertising agents to be calle "e 
the chairman of the committee not 
later than six weeks from the date of 
this resolution. An attendance of three 
will form a quorum of the committee. 


The committee appointed was 
as follows: 


Frank Presbrey, Frank Presbrey Com- 
any, New York, chairman; David Tay- 
or, Taylor-Critchfield Company, Chica- 
go; C. R. Erwin, president Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago; Stanley Clague, Stan- 
ley Clague Company, Chicago; W. 
D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis; A. W. Ellis, A. W. Ellis Ad- 

vertising Company, Boston; Allan F. 
Collier, Proctor & Collier, Cincinnati; 
F. Wallace Armstrong, F. Wallace Arm. 
strong Advertising Agency Philadel- 
i St. Elmo Massengale, manent 





GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
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New York 
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Ga.; F. J. Cooper, Cooper pipettes 
Agency, San Francisco; E. M. West, H. 

Lesan Company, New Vork: ill- 
iam H. Johns, the George Batten Com- 
pany, New York. 

It will be remembered that a 
year ago at the Boston Convention 
the advertising agents met in de- 
partmental session for the first 
time and with much doubt not a 
little suspicion, as some of them 
now admit, gave a formal assent 
to Mr. Johns’ motion to take steps 
to organize a national association. 

The first meeting called soon 
afterward to meet at Buffalo was 
attended by just three New York 
agents and by nobody else. This 
experience led Mr. Johns to aban- 
don the thought of a national as- 
sociation at this time. He came 
to the Dallas convention prepared 
to discourage any formal flirtation 
with the subject and to recom- 
mend that the question of national 
organization be deferred until 


after a sufficient number of local 
associations should be organized 
whose federation would guarantee 
deep, widespread interest. 

For the Chicago agents who 
had participated in the proceed- 


ings last year, Mr. Taylor, of Tay- 
lor-Critchfield Company,  con- 
fessed that they had lost interest 
when it seemed likely that the or- 
ganization was to be formed on 
lines that had always proved im- 
practical. But in the meantime he 
and others had undergone a 
change of heart and while Mr. 
Johns, the original promoter of 
the idea, had grown cool enough 
to counsel delay and local organ- 
ization as a prerequisite and safe- 
guard the others who had previ- 
ously lost hope and interest were 
now all for immediate organiza- 
tion. 


TIME TO STOP FOOLING 


“T am in favor of a national 
organization,” said Mr. Johns, 
“but you can’t fool with it any 
longer. If we organize in a hurry, 
and without a deep conviction of 
the necessity for it, and then the 
organization falls to pieces again, 
I believe it will be hard to get 
me interested again. It will be 
hard to interest anybody again.” 

A discussion ensued which was 
participated in by a dozen or more 
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of the thirty or forty present. The 
interest was very marked. There 
was some variance of opinion as 
to the time and manner of or- 
ganization, but none at all as to 
the desirability. 

The year had wrought a com- 
plete change in sentiment. The 
doubt and distrust of the previous 
year had given way to a growing 
sense of unity. As the resolution 
suggests, the need for co-opera- 
tion for protection and the ad- 
vancement of the general inter- 
est was the common desire of all. 

Mr. Taylor and others pressed 
for immediate action. Mr. Clague 
said he had come down to urge 
immediate action, but felt after he 
had talked with a number of the 
agents and had canvassed the sit- 
uation in other cities that some 
delay was advisable in order to 
ascertain the views of agents in 
other cities and make sure that 
a considerable number would sup- 
O: tt tt. 

Mr. Taylor argued that the 
benefits of organization were now 
disclosed as so obvious that agents 
would be eager to enter the asso- 
ciation as soon as they became 
aware of them. 

M. P. Gould, of New York, said 
the forming a national organiza- 
tion without first forming local 
associations would not amount to 
a “hill of beans.” They had got 
tc go home and get together first. 
He detailed the experience of the 
Association of New York Adver- 
tising Agents, which Mr. Johns 
had previously described, and 
showed how the harmonious 
working of that organization de- 
pended on the acceptance of cer- 
tain principles, the most impor- 
tant of which was the absolute 
abolishment of everything that 
savored of self-advertising. 

Mr. D’Arcy said that there had 
been a national organization of ad- 
vertising agents in England and 
Mr. Benson, the English agent had 
furnished him with much data in 
respect to it which had encour- 
aged him to think that an Amer- 
ican association might become a 
great instrument for bettering 
conditions. 

Mr. Ellis, of Boston, said that 
agency conditions in his city had 
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Newspaper Advertising as 








A Distributor of Goods 








Did you ever stop to consider, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, that your local: dealer in the big 
towns as well as the small cities has analyzed 
newspaper advertising from every angle? And 
it pays him 100 per cent on the investment, being 
practically the only avenue of appeal to con- 
sumer trade—the special local salesman utilized 
for the purpose of distributing goods from retail 
marts to homes of buyers. 


National manufacturers in an attempt to reach a 

widespread audience very often overlook the im- 
portance of localized advertising. If you want intensive 
advertising in special localities to properly back. up 
your local dealer and the travelling salesman, you need 
newspaper advertising. In Indianapolis, Montreal, 
Philadelphia and Washington utilize this selling power 
through the columns of the following high grade home 
evening newspapers for best results. These news- 
papers are read in a inajority of the English speaking 
homes in their respective cities, and carry greatest 
amount of local store advertising. 


The Indianapolis News 
The Montreal Star 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 
The Washington Star 


A lot of farsighted advertising men are right 

now trying to formulate some plan to remove a lot 
of the present day uncertainty in advertising. Why 
not analyze your advertising and selling problem on a 
local or unit basis before tackling the national field? 
Here may be the formulae—the solution of the prob- 
lem. Incidentally investigate the sales value of news- 
paper advertising as a distributor of goods. Dan A. 
Carroll, Special Newspaper Representative, Tribune 
Building, New York. 
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improved 1,000 per cent in the 
year that the local club had been 
formed. A great deal of friction 
had been eliminated already and 
the agents were getting closer and 
closer together at no sacrifice of 
independence. 

When the resolution was put it 
was carried unanimously. No 
other subjects had been discussed, 
the agents have deliberately sub- 
ordinated all other matters to the 
all-important matter of first get- 
ting togeher. 

Mr. Presbrey, who had been 
chairman of the department, was 
not present, having been detained 
in New York, and Mr. Johns pre- 
sided over the deliberations. C. L. 
Clegg, of the Nelson & Chesman 
Agency, St. Louis was secretary. 
The room was much too small to 
accommodate all those who 
wished to be present. So inter- 
ested were the thirty or forty who 
were able to get in and so de- 
sirous were they of not missing 
a word of the addresses that 
the doors were locked during the 
reading. 

Mr. Taylor, speaking to the 
subject, “Advertising as a Crea- 
tive Power in Modern Business,” 
said that advertising agents were 
a much bigger factor than even 
those engaged in the business have 
any idea. The agencies in this 
country, he said, handle about 95 
per cent of the business done by 
the larger publications. 

Mr. D’Arcy in. speaking on 
“The Necessity of a National As- 
sociation of General Advertising 
Agents,” said there were at least 
300 reasons why such an associa- 
tion should be formed, these 300 
reasons being the 300 agencies in 
this country. 

Mr. Cooper’s paper on “Co-op- 
eration Between Agents” con- 
tained a suggestion looking to 
the establishment of advertising 
zones, the recognition of certain 
agents in those zones and the 
concession to them of exclu- 
sive privileges for a term of 
years. 

Mr. Johns described “What the 
New York Association of Adver- 
tising Agents Has Accomplished.” 
His paper was published in 
PrinTERS’ INK last week. 


FORT WORTH DAY 


Dallas, Tex.: The third day of 
the convention, Wednesday, was 
almost altogether pure romp, 
with Fort Worth, sister city of 
Dallas, as host and scene. The 
delegates left Dallas early by 
train and trolley. On arrival 
they were conducted to the new 
and beautiful Majestic Theatre, 
where the ladies of Fort Worth 
welcomed them with cordial 
greetings, hand clasps and bouton- 
nieres, 

Joe A. Vera, president of the 
Advertising Men’s Club, opened 
the exercises, and welcome was 
given by Mayor W. G. Davis and 
Hon. Louis G. Wortham, Presi- 
dent Coleman, ex-President 
Dobbs, and, for the Canadians, Dr. 
J. A. MacDonald. Dr. MacDon- 
ald’s talk was a brilliant plea for 
reciprocity, in sentiment at least, 
and created unbounded enthusi- 
asm. The whole meeting was, in 
fact, of the most enthusiastic de- 
scription, every point and every 
pause being filled in by the 
cheers and city songs of the dele- 
gates. 

After this the 


delegates and 
their ladies were taken out to a 
pavilion at Lake Como, an artifi- 


cial lake, and entertained with 
music, dancing, roping and riding 
of Texas steers and_ bucking 
bronchos and a “sky-piece hand- 
out,” that is to say, a luncheon 
served in a hat. Everybody put 
on his hat of palmetto after- 
wards and wore it during the 
rest of the day in Fort Worth. 

The men in the party dined at 
the Coliseum, and the ladies at 
the River Crest Club. The dele- 
gates straggled back to Dallas 
during the evening and a crowd 
went out to the Fair Park Colise- 
um in that city to see the “Cali- 
fornia high jinks” by the San 
Francisco delegates. 


a 


Efforts have been on foot for some 
time toward the obtaining of space in 
ublications issued at Yale, Harvard, 
Sornell, Princeton and Columbia. It is 
the plan to buy space in these publica- 
tions in bulk and then let it out to vari- 
ous advertisers. Up to date, the plan 
has not met with much favor from the 
publications concerned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONVEN- 
TION’S FINAL DAY 


AWARDING OF PRIZES AND TROPHIES 
—ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE— NEW EMBLEM FOR 
A, A, C. OF A, NEEDED—WHY SOME 
CLUBS HAVE DROPPED OUT—DIFFI- 
CULTY OF FORMING CLUBS IN NEW 
GROUPS AND OF KEEPING ENTHU- 
SIASM HIGH 


Dallas, Tex.:—Thursday mark- 

ed the culmination of events. Har- 
rington Emerson, “efficiency engi- 
neer” of New York, was sched- 
uled to open the proceedings at 
the Coliseum, at the State Fair 
Grounds, with an address entitled 
“The Soul of Advertising.” This 
“soul,” as viewed by Mr. Emer- 
son, was the law of honest serv- 
ice. 
Other features of the morning’s 
session were the awarding of the 
PrinTERS’ INK Cup to the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New 
York; the report of the general 
publicity committee, by Richard 
H. Waldo; the giving to San 
Francisco of the Boston Mileage 
banner; an address by George 
French, of Boston, “The Standard 
of Qualifications of an Advertis- 
ing Man”; the presentation to 
Roswell, N. M., of the Dallas La- 
dies’ trophy; a report on divi- 
sional work by R. Winston Har- 
vey, of Lynchburg, Va.; and the 
award by the Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes Company, of $1,000 
in cash prizes for best ads. 

Mr. Waldo, chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported that 
publishers showed that they were 
anxious to do all they could for 
the convention. They were awak- 
ening to the great importance, to 
them, as well as to advertisers, of 
this annual convention of the 
A. A. C. of A. Mr. Waldo said 
that the committee had been able 
to secure more than $15,000 worth 
of publicity without the expendi- 
ture of a cent. Over fifty trade 
papers ran at least one page of 
advertising for the convention. 
Canadian papers generously gave 
of their space. Every national 
publication in Canada carried the 
advertising. Mr. Waldo then re- 








Here’s a state distribu- 
tion taken from a recent 
and normal issue of that 
old reliable home folks 
friend, THE UTICA 


Alabama 28 
Arkansas 16 
California 28 
Colorado 21 
Conn. 4,250 
Delaware 152 
Florida 81 
Georgia 57 
Idaho 14 
Illinois 85 
Indiana 150 
Iowa 186 
Kansas 74 
Kentucky 33 
Louisiana 29 
Maine 2,890 
Maryland 250 
Mass. 6,053 
Michigan 540 
Minnesota 128 
Mississippi 4 
Missouri 43 
Montana 54 
Nebraska 121 
N. H. ° 2,826 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penn. 
KR. J. 
SG: 
DA 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 2,448 
Virginia 693 
W. Vir. 410 
Washington 18 
Wisconsin 98 
Wyoming 11 
Arizona 2 
Dist: of (C. tt 
Canada 24,092 
Miscell. 3,552 
133,751 





Largely in New York, 
New England and adja- 
cent states. 

Has enjoyed the confi- 
dence of all who knew it 
for over 30 years. 

Mr. General Publicity 
Man, it ought to look 
good to you. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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marked that the effect of this wide 
publicity would have been more 
lasting had the association’s em- 
blem been more representative of 
its aims. This emblem must be 
truly representative of all the as- 
sociation stands for in American 
commercial and social life. The 
educational committee, he said, 
was considering an emblem which 
would show, sitting, the figure of 
a life-size man, chin in hand, look- 
ing into the distance (represent- 
ing the spirit of commerce, and 
a figure of a woman touching him 
upon the arm (representing the 
awakening to noble aims). The 
ad clubs themselves should have a 
share in the making of a new 
emblem. It is planned to get the 
sentiment of the clubs, the com- 
petition to close six months from 
last Thursday. Thus next year’s 
publicity committee would have it 
in time for the coming year’s 
work. 
EXCELLENT ATTENDANCE REPORTED 
BY THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 
Leonard Plunkitt, chairman of 


the registration committec, report- 
ed that clubs were represented 


at Dallas ranging geographically 


from Honolulu to Maine. Two 
advertising men from Great Bri- 
tain were present. At the Dallas 
convention 110 clubs out of 140 
were represented as against 83 
out of 100 at Boston. Delegates 
in attendance 549, as against 405 
at Boston; members of clubs 
(not including delegates) 917, as 
against 916 at Boston; number of 
ladies, 538; number of guests (ex- 
cepting ladies), 367. 

R. Winston Harvey’s report on 
divisional work was read by Ger- 
ald B. Wadsworth. He said that 
all the clubs of the Southeastern 
division had done was to hold a 
convention in February at Atlanta. 
Attendance there fell far short of 
what it should have been. Of the 
35 clubs with over 1,000 members, 
only 25 were represented, and the 
majority of these were from 
Georgia and Alabama. He strong- 
ly urged that measures be taken 
the coming year to keep the inter- 
ests of clubs keyed up. Too many 
of them drop into a lethargy. He 
advised that the officers visit clubs 


INK 


more frequently to keep enthusi- 
asm strong. our clubs, he said, 
had been dropped in the South- 
eastern division because they kad 
been left alone to “starve.” If 
more clubs could attend divisional 
conventions fewer would drop by 
the wayside for the lack of stim- 
ulation. The remedy lies, so Mr. 
Harvey believed, in the formation 
of sectional clubs. State lines 
should be ignored and the terri- 
tory should be smaller than now 
exists. The smaller towns could 
be visited more often and the ex- 
penses of bringing highly equipped 
men to speak could be borne pro 
rata by members of sectional clubs. 
He confessed that the formation 
of such group sections was a hard 
problem. The events of Thursday 
afternoon were the election of 
officers and the choice of the next 
convention city. These are de- 
scribed on other pages. 

The report of the Committee on 
Standards of Qualifications for 
Advertising Men, appointed at the 
3oston Convention last year, was 
read by George French, who pref- 
aced the report with the state- 
ment that the committee had not 
thought it wise to go into the sub- 
ject in all its details, but rather 
to present a concise statement of 
principles which each club can use 
as a basis for working out its par- 
ticular problems in a manner suit- 
ed to the character of its mem- 
bership. 

The two fundamentals, says the 
report, for an advertising man are 
a knowledge of the commercial 
value of truth, and a knowledge 
of psychology. “To them must 
be added the personality to make 
them operative, and we discover 
that the third standard for an 
advertising man must be self- 
knowledge and self-culture. 

“If an advertising club thinks 
of adopting standards for its 
members, it is recommended that 
they be simple and few, at the 
start, remembering that the facili- 
ties for getting advertising knowl- 
edge are meager, and that the 
man who essays to become an ad- 
vertising student has got to delve 
and grub almost by himself. The 
examination should go little be- 
yond these items: 
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They’re Both Stars—But 
There the Resemblance Ends 


Roosevelt is a Republican. 
Taft is also a Republican. 


But their policies are far from 
the same. 


The Kansas City Star and 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 


have almost the same name. 


But their policies are far from 
the same. 


The Weekly is not the dai- 
ly’s weekly edition. 


Every line in the Weekly is 
written solely, only, alone and 
altogether for the Weekly. 


The Weekly is edited for 


farm families and nobody else. 


We don’t say that every 
farmer reads it—even in the 
states of Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska where more farmers 
read it than in all the other 
states put together. 


But it’s dead certain that 
every one who does is a live 
progressive citizen with plenty 
of wants and the price. 


The Weekly 


Kansas City 
Star 


Read by over 275,000 of 
America’s Richest Farmers 


And every one of them has 
paid his subscription one 
year in advance. 


An “Original” Farm Journal---There’s No 
Substitute for the Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 
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“Character—His general repu- 
tation and standing. 

“Experience— His acquired 
knowledge of practical business. 

“Comprehension of the bases of 
advertising—Knowledge of adver- 
tising fundamentals and practice. 

“General attainments—Such as 
education in general, knowledge 
of basic principles of psychology, 
economics, graphic acts, etc. 

“Knowledge of mediums — Fa- 
miliarity with all mediums, rates, 
etc. 

“Knowledge of English—Abil- 
ity to write good copy, and select 
words and phrases having the 


most power to influence decision. 
“Power of analysis.” 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR VIS- 
ITORS AT DALLAS 


Entertainment of a varied and 
enjoyable nature was provided for 
the visitors at the convention. 
Every person in Dallas seemed 
anxious to do his utmost to make 
the time spent at Dallas pleasant. 
In addition to the automobile ride 
and luncheon to all visitors given 
by the Dallas News on Monday, 
the local press men gave a grid- 
iron dinner to newspaper men and 
correspondents at the Columbian 
Club. In the evening the Dallas 
ladies entertained the visiting 
ladies at a “Blue Bonnet 500.” 

The Dallas Times-Herald pro- 
vided a refreshing luncheon to the 
clubs on Tuesday. - ; 

The reception for the president 
Tuesday evening at the Coliseum 
was a notable event where the 
visitors had the opportunity of 
meeting the representative men of 
Dallas and of admiring the beauty 
of the Dallas women. 

The last function of the con- 
vention was a unique “cattalo” 
barbecue, provided at Fair Park 
by Farm and Ranch and Holland’s 
Magazine, published at Dallas by 
Frank Holland, who all through 
the four days worked most suc- 
cessfully to make the ad men feel 
at home. 


——_+o+__—__ 

Clowry Chapman, of New York, ad- 

dined the Buffalo Ad Club Wednesday 

on “The Trade-Mark as a Constructive 
Force.” 


OFFICERS ON CHOICE OF 
CONVENTION CITY 


STRONG OBJECION MADE TO PRESENT 
METHOD OF SOLICITATION—BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS SUGGESTED AS BODY 
TO MAKE CHOICE—NEW MEMBER- 
SHIP REGULATIONS DISCUSSED 


At the officers’ conference the 
matter of eliminating the spec- 
tacular methods of various cities 
that want the next convention 
was canvassed. It was proposed 
that the whole responsibility of 
choosing the next convention city 
be placed with the Board of Di- 
rectors. Such action, it was 
urged, would shut out the politics 
that has been such a feature of 
conventions heretofore. 

“The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America,” remarked one 
speaker, “do not meet once a 
year just to select the next meet- 
ing place. An observer would 
conclude that now this is the 
main business. We meet annu- 
ally for serious educational 
work,” 

It was voted down that the 
executive committee do the 
choosing of the city. It was the 
general sentiment that a larger 
and more representative body 
should be given the responsibility. 
Therefore a resolution was adopt- 
ed providing for the appointment 
of a committee of seven to draw 
up a proposed amendment to the 
constitution which should define 
the powers of a board of direc- 
tors, this board to be composed 
of one person from each club. 
Two members of the executive 
committee were included. 

Another resolution was adopt- 
ed at the officers’ conference urg- 
ing that the educational commit- 
tee take steps at once to institute 
research work into local retailing 
units and local advertising. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, the chair- 
man, brought up the question of 
membership. He pointed out that 
some clubs come to the conven- 
tion with a greater voting strength 
than other clubs which might be 
superior in every other way. He 
recommended that some way be 
found to give the bona fide ad-. 
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vertising men the preponderance 

of influence, even if this involved 
the drawing the lines more closely 
and shutting out clubs which were 
advertising clubs only in name. 
W. C. Barrickman of Dallas was 
chosen secretary of the confer- 
ence, 

A committee was appointed to 
devise means for making the 
board of directors a more useful 
body. This committee is com- 
posed of Douglas N. Graves, of 
soston, William Woodhead of 
San Francisco, Smith B. Queal, 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, of New 
York, O. R. McDonald of Des 
Moines, John Wood of Spartans- 
burg, S. C, and E. St Elmo 
Lewis of Detroit. 

Thursday afternoon was given 
up to a “summing up” session, in- 
augurated for the first time this 
year. Here the speakers sum- 
marized the proceedings of the 
various departmental sessions of 
the morning. In closing this ses- 
sion Herbert S. Houston, of New 
York, offered a resolution, which 
was referred to the resolutions’ 
committee, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a publishers’ com- 
mittee to develop the Voice. 


MILWAUKEE DELEGATION TO 
TOLEDO 


The Advertisers’ Club of Milwaukee 
is making great plans to send a large 
delegation to the district convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America to be held at Toledo, June 138 
and 14, notice of which has been given 
before in these columns. 

Last year the Milwaukee Club sent 
the largest delegation of any club at- 
tending the Grand Rapids convention 
and the boys hope to repeat this year 
with a good sized enthusiastic crowd. 
Special arrangements have been made 
for a private car which will run from 
Milwaukee to Toledo without change. 

a 


“FOLLOW-UP” FOR DALLAS 


Dallas men are now discussing the 
kind of follow-up needed to take ad- 
vantage of the great publicity given the 
city, and Texas, by the convention. 
That something ‘peculiarly effective is 
called for, the enterprising members of 
the Dallas Ad League agree. One plan 
that has been suggested and _ received 
with considerable favor is that from 
now on every Dallas man, whenever he 
leaves the state, takes with him a quan- 
tity of Dallas and Texas literature to 
“plant” where it will do the most good. 





rece. 


Circu- 
lation. 


To count 

the readers 

of the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion, 

is the poorest 
way to | 
express its 
power. 
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FEATURES OF THE “AD- 
' VERTISING EXHIBIT” 


CARNEGIE HALL DISPLAY OF ALL 
FORMS OF ADVERTISING MAKES A 
HIT—SHOWS CONCRETENESS OF 
METHOD IN WORKING OUT CAM- 
PAIGNS—PERHAPS THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE OF CONVENTION 


Dallas, Tex.:—The impression 
created by the advertising exhibit 
in Carnegie Hall was somewhat 
remarkable. It augurs a departure 
in educational work that is great 
in possible benefit. 

It was displayed in groups, in 
orderly sequence, classified by sub- 
jects. On all sides were heard 
expressions of surprise that so 
simple a thing, which yields so im- 
pressive a result, had not been 
done long ago. 

There were many series of 
newspaper advertising, magazine, 
billboard and_ street-car cam- 
paigns. Many of the designs were 
tasteful, and even beautiful. The 
originals of many of these were 
shown. There were hundreds of 
booklets, catalogues and commer- 
cial literature of all sorts, the best 
of them displayed in revolving 
frames and the rest loose on the 
table. There were scores of cal- 
endars of all degrees of elaborate- 
ness, tacked up on the frames. 
Photographs taken of electric 
display added another feature, 
posters another, and metal signs 
another. Hundreds of novelties 
of all kinds displayed themselves 
in glass cases. Cut-outs of all de- 
scriptions were ranged about the 
hall. Altogether, according to the 
tasteful catalogue printed in Fred 
Johnston’s own plant, there were 
between 3,000 and 4,000 different 
items in the collection, which is 
pretty good for a beginning. 

It was, as the committee truly 
said, the “most comprehensive 
showing and the highest standard 
work . .. which have been 
brought together i in this country.” 
and every member of the associ- 
ation embraced the opportunity to 
study and compare the different 
mediums in a more critical way 
than has ever before been made 
possible. It was evident from the 


great numbers that attended, and 
commended, that this is a feature 
of ad-club work that is to be made 
permanent and increasingly use- 
ful. 

The credit for the original con- 
ception undoubtedly ought to go 
to the Advertising Men’s League 
of New York, which had a small- 
er display, but of a more elaborate 
and technical character, at the 
Boston convention, and has been 
sending it throughout the country. 

at 


AD MEN AS EDITORIAL WRITERS 


The Dallas Times-Herald turned its 
editorial pages over to leading visiting 
ad men for the four days of the con- 
vention. Some of those who _ wrote 
these signed editorials and their sub- 
jects were: John Lee Mahin, “‘Adver- 
tising is Organized Salesmanship”; Geo. 
W. Coleman, “Advertising is Expand- 

Florea, secretary, A. a. &. 
“Organized Advertising’; W. C. 
Freeman, ic Advertising—Greatest of All 
Motive Powers”; H. S. Houston, “Hon- 
esty and Efficiency” ; Gerald B. Wads- 
worth, “Education the Principal Work”; 
S. R. McKelvie, “The Publishers’ Or- 
ganization”; W. W. Hudson (Waverley 
Company), “Work for the Dallas Con- 
vention”; ©O. R. McDonald, of the 
Mitchell Adv. Agency, “The "Study of 
the Market”; W. B. Cherry, “Honest 
Advertising and Advertising Honesty’; 
H. G. Longhurst, of San Francisco, 
“The Value of Good Copy”; E. S. Eb- 
erly, of American Press Association, 
“The Pictures in the Newspapers’; 
L. E. Pratt, “The New Spirit of Ad- 
vertising’; Mac Martin, ‘Advertising 
Men Who Help Their Fellows”; H. 
Walter Heegstra, “Educating the Solici- 
tors”; A. G. Cheney, “The Dallas Ad 
League’s Slogan (‘‘More and Better Ad- 
vertising in Dallas”), and G. D. Mekeel, 
treasurer, A, A. C. of A., 
Advertising.” 
eee 


A STANDING TEXAS JOKE 


“Honesty in 


Not a few of the ad men of the 


had the discovery of the 
“badger fight” joke thrust upon them. 
This was the process: The victim 
heard a whispered rumor of a fight be- 
tween a badger and a bulldog at such 
and such a place that night. ‘Could he 
get in?” “Sure, it could be managed. 
But bet on the dog—it’s a terror.” At 
the appointed time and place the visitor 
viewed a ferocious dog; a rope led into 
a box where, out of sight, the pug- 
nacious badger was supposed to be 
sulking. The visitor is invited to pull 
the badger out of the box. He tugs 
and strains at the rope, and the dog’s 
hair raises. One last heave—and out 
pops a “dummy.” The ad man, having 
discovered Texas’ “fone best hoax,” 
stands the penalty. 
—_——_+or——"—— 

Hughlett Hollyday, a Chicago special 
representative for over ten years, has 
started a general advertising agency. 


convention 
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not other publications reach 

the Scientific American 
subscriber,” which leads me to 
inquire the exact meaning in- 
tended by the word “reach.” 
You can send a man a hand bill, 
but do you reach him? 


| ee been asked—Do 


Advertising value should be 
judged by what the Editor con- 
tributes to the advertising space. 
The force, the dignity, the char- 
acter and the influence that the 
Editor gives is what the adver- 
tiser buys when he pays more for 
the space than the mere cost of 
print and paper. 


KRI@Qeaeis 


General Manager. 





MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 
361 Broadway, New York. 

A. T. Sears, Jr., Western Mer. 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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N. Y. AD MEN’S LEAGUE 
GETS “PRINTERS’ INK” 
CUP 


ITs “TRULY REMARKABLE ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS” ENTITLE IT TO 
TROPHY, WHICH DES MOINES VOL- 
UNTARILY RELINQUISHES IN OR- 
DER TO KEEP IT IN CIRCULATION— 
CEDAR RAPIDS GETS HONORABLE 
MENTION 


Dallas, Tex.:—For its “truly 
remarkable accomplishments,” the 
Advertising Men’s League of 
New York was awarded the 
PrinTERS’ INK Cup, which Des 
Moines had held for two years 
past and for which she generous- 
ly refused to enter into competi- 
tion a third time in order that the 
continuance of the cup in circu- 
lation might be assured. 

This, as President Coleman said 
in presiding over the opening ses- 
sion of the final day of the Dal- 
las convention, was or might be 
considered a mistake, because the 
PrinTERS’ INK people stood ready 
to offer another cup in the event 


of Des Moines winning the cup a 
third time and so becoming its 
permanent possessor. : 

The report of the committee is 


in part as follows: | 
Your tommittee appointed to award 


the Printers’ Inx Cup beg to say that 
they have found their labors lessened 
by the fund of information obtained 
through the reading of the various in- 
teresting papers entered for this con- 
test. In fact, our labor became a labor 
of love and one of intense interest, the 
work proving a real pleasure. 

If Printers’ InxK be one of the main 
factors responsible for the activity 
evinced by all the clubs, then Printers’ 
Ink deserves much credit and is due a 
debt of gratitude from this organization. 

The rules governing this contest as 
outlined ‘by this committee were mailed 
to all the various clubs in the associa- 
tion. They are as follows: 

(1) Development of individual mem- 
bership, both as advertising men and 
as exemplary citizens. 

(2) Development of strength of club 
as an organization as to numbers, qual- 
ity and co-operation. 

(3) The promotion of advertising 
among merchants, manufacturers, bank- 
ers, etc., and in new fields. 

(4) The serving of communities in 
which the club is located. State for 
each line of achievement (1), The con- 
dition at the beginning and (2) The 
condition at the end of the convention 
year. 

The club entitled to first place has 
produced evidence of truly remarkable 
accomplishments, They have had, aside 


from the regular educational course, 
twenty-five special lectures of Ad 
League study courses. The careful 
planning and arrangements for the lec- 
tures and their important bearing upon 
the development of advertising as a 
science will help to revolutionize the 
character of club work in the future. 
They have been the means of eliminat 
ing much fraudulent advertising, bot 
locally and nationally. 

Last August they had 182 members. 
To-day they have 350. Were first to o1 
ganize a vigilance committee; a fund 0° 
$1,750 was raised to prosecute this work 
and the result of said work has been r« 
ported to this convention. A great man 
cases of fraud were reported to the dis 
trict attorney for prosecution. A fel 
lowship in advertising research wa 
established at Columbia University, fo: 
which was appropriated $1,200. Th¢ 
lantern slide lecture course, which ha: 
been offered to this association by its 
educational committee, is the work of 
three members of this organization, the 
lecture slide being made -.from their 
research work exhibited at Boston. 

They were influential in getting the 
Merchants’ Association to establish a 
bureau of publicity. They interested 
the mayor and other officials in the 
value of advertising. They established 
a business opportunity committee for 
the purpose of securing positions for 
members. Their members made over 
one hundred addresses to advertising 
and business organizations throughout 
the country. They publish a monthly 
Ad League Bulletin for the benefit of 
members, the Club-at-Large, and which 
is also sent to 1,200 men not affiliated 
with any club. 

They spent over $2,500 during the 
year on educational work alone. Their 
publicity committee receives space to 
the value of thousands of dollars in the 
largest newspapers throughout the en- 
tire country referring to their work in 
connection with fraudulent advertising. 
Their league was the only advertising 
club that sent delegates to the National 
Commercial conference held at Wash- 
ington, called by President Taft, and 
organized under the name of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Ixe Lorcn, Chairman. 

F. A. Wynne, 

A. G. CHANEY, 

LawRENCE Kaun, 

H. Puiuipson, 
Committee. 

In accepting the cup, Mr. 
Wadsworth said that the privilege 
of accepting it was tinged with 
just one regret: that the proper 
man was not present to accept it, 
whose tireless efforts had made it 
possible to win it—William H. 
Ingersoll, president of the League. 

The club went to Boston last 
year so sure of winning the cup 
that the speech of acceptance had 
been written out. 

They were very much disap- 
pointed, but they made up their 
minds they had much to learn and 
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they would practice due humility, 

This year they had no expecta- 
tion of winning the cup. They 
had simply put their report in as 

formality. 

After their return from Boston 
eventeen committees had been ap- 
ointed to cover every phase of 
iub work. The committees had 
iken up the work with cagerness 
nd interest, but the club had real- 
y thought that it had not achieved 
ts standard this year. 

“With our work only half 
lone,” said Mr. Wadsworth, “you 
ee what a hard time it is going 
to be for other clubs to take it 
iway from us.” 

—_——~-8— 


SCIENTIFIC DEFINITION OF 
ADVERTISING 














HE Munsey pol- 
Charles L. Benjamin, advertising man- 


ager of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Com- icy of printing 
pany, Milwaukee, delivered an address A 
at Marquette University, May 17. He articles of a con- 


spoke on “Technical Advertising” to : ° 
the class in advertising, an elective structive nature with 


course established a year ago in connec- : 

tion with oe School i“ Economics. good will and hopeful- 

Here is his definition of advertising: 
Advertising is the act of disseminat- | | ness, has created for 


ing information for the purpose of in- 2 
fluencing the will of a specific class of youa following of great 


persons. : 
Analysis of the definition: value to an advertiser.” 


Disseminate—literally, to sow seed— 
to scatter broadcast—diffuse—pro- | The quoted advertiser has 
mulgate. been in The Munsey columns 

Information—Knowledge. ? for upwards of twelve years 

Will—The power of conscious delib- and says Munsey is among the 
erate action. (Distinct from the first six periodicals of all de- 
“understanding” which implies | seriptions and leads all maga- 
merely “intellectual apprehension” zines, 
and involves no action on the part 
of the person apprehending the in- 
formation imparted.) 

A Specific Class of Persons—Because 
a characteristic of all advertising is 
that it is designed to cause certain 
classes of persons to perform (or 
refrain from performing) some act. 
The class may be large (as the in- 
habitants of a country) or small 
(as the members of a particular 
profession or trade) but, large or 
small, every advertisement is ad- 
dressed to a “specific class of per- 
sons’’ and not to the world at large. 

+o> 

Lionel G. Tompkins, for the last two 

years in the Western office of Every- 
body’s Magazine and formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune and Chicago Daily 
News has resigned to join the Chas. 


Touzalin Agency. | The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


The general and mail-order advertis- 
ing of the American Voltite Company, 
New York, is being prepared by i S 
Lewis, who will also have charge of the 
mail-order department. 
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MERCHANDISING SECRETS 
COME OUT IN PATENT 
HEARING 


W. H. INGERSOLL TALKS FRANKLY 
OF MANUFACTURING COSTS—IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT QUANTITY 
DISCOUNTS AROUSES ANTAGONISM 
OF LEGISLATORS—CHICAGO DEPART- 
MENT STORES SEND COUNSEL TO 
ARGUE AGAINST PRICE MAINTE- 
NANCE—GEORGE EASTMAN FAVORS 
PRESIDENT TAFT’S PLAN FOR A 
SPECIAL COMMISSION 

Special Washington Correspond- 

ence. 


Of the business men who have 
appeared before the House Com- 
mittee in Washington at its hear- 
ings on the proposed new patent 
legislation none has made a more 
favorable impression than Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, of the firm of 
R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., of New 
York, watch manufacturers. It 
was intimated to Mr. Ingersoll 
in the course of his testimony 
that he had made out a pretty 
good case and members of the 
committee said more to the same 
purport in private conversation 
following the hearing. Mr. Inger- 
soll had to stand the rather se- 
vere cross-examination that has 
been the fate of almost every 
manufacturer who has appeared 
before the committee and he 
found the committee character- 
istically inquisitive regarding the 
business secrets of the firm. In 
answer to questions he stated 
that the dollar watch costs be- 
tween 50 and 55 cents to produce 
—a little more than formerly 
owing to the increased cost of 
material—and that the retail out- 
put embraces somewhere between 
60,000 and 100,000 stores. 

Conversation on the part of 
your correspondent with mem- 
bers of the committee following 
the appearance of Mr. Ingersoll 
disclosed the fact that there was 
one feature of his testimony which 
has aroused the deepest interest 
as seemingly significant of the 
business policy of the future—a 
straw, as it were, that shows 
the trend of the trade wind. This 
disclosure was the testimony of 


Mr. Ingersoll that whereas hi 
firm markets its dollar watch, a 
long-time, standard article, on th: 
old sliding scale of discounts 
whereby the small retailer has tc 
pay 75 cents whereas the big re 
tailer who buys in quantity can 
get a price as low as 65 cents, it 
has, in placing on the market its 
newer products, adopted an obso- 
lutely uniform price policy. The 
instance in point, that particu- 
larly impressed the committee as 
cited by Mr. Ingersoll, was the 
method employed in the distri- 
bution of the watch that retails at 
$25. Here the jobber is virtually 
eliminated and the watch is sup- 
plied to the retailer at $16.67 net 
—an absolutely net price that is 
universal in application no mat- 
ter whether the retailer buys one 
watch or a thousand. 

It is very evident that this 
policy strikes a responsive chord 
in the sympathies of the Con- 
gressmen who have been probing 
this question. No person who has 
followed the hearings during the 
four weeks of daily sessions can 
have failed to note, from the line 
of questions put to all witnesses, 
that the committeemen are much 
exercised over this question of 
a sliding scale of discounts for 
large and small purchases. Per- 
haps an explanation is found in 
the fact that several of the most 
influential members of the Patents 
Committee are from small towns 
or rural districts. It is their ox 
that is being gored—or at least 
they suspect that it is even in the 
face of a fixed resale price—if 
the small retailer, the merchant 
in their own town does not get 
as favorable terms as the big fel- 
low in the cities. Of course, all 
this question of discounts may 
have no place, strictly speaking, in 
the present discusion of what 
privileges as to price maintenance 
shall be granted under the patent 
laws but it may not be amiss, 
either, for manufacturers and 
sales managers to have a little 
insight as to what is in the minds 
of certain law-makers and the 
trend of their reasoning. 

As the hearings drew toward 
a close there was marked evi- 
dence of increased interest and 
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concern as indicated by the pres- 
ence at all the sessions of a much 
larger representation of manu- 
facturers and attorneys. The 
later evidence presented also 
brought out many new legal and 
economic points bearing upon the 
problems involved in the radical 
new measures under discussion. 

Just here it may be mentioned 
that there has accumulated dur- 
ing the hearings a considerable 
weight of expert legal opinion to 
the effect that some of the pro- 
posals of the new law are clearly 
unconstitutional. Flaws of this 
character are especially charged 
against section 17 which aims to 
put in force a system of com- 
pulsory license that would pre- 
vent patents from being held in- 
active for an interval of longer 
than four years. Indeed, no per- 
son could sit through the hear- 
ings on this bill and not realize 
that should the measure become 
a law it would, aside from the 
other injury it would work to 
their interests, involve manufac- 
turers in an immense amount of 
litigation to ascertain their status 
and determine their rights. 

In the protests of manufactur- 
ers the objections to the compul- 
sory license provision have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the 
attacks on the provisions of the 
threatened law that imperil price 
maintenance. That the former 
of the two, nevertheless, has a 
vital bearing on the interests of 
many manufacturers was clearly 
brought out during the testimony 
of Spencer Miller of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company. 
Incidentally, Mr. Miller gave 
some facts and figures that afford 
a revelation into the vast expen- 
ditures made by manufacturers to 
bring new products to the stage 
where they are ready for the mar- 
ket. As a case in point he cited 
particularly the experience of his 
firm in endeavoring to devise and 
construct machinery that would 
meet the demand of the U. S. 
Navy Department for apparatus 
that would enable the transship- 
ping of coal from colliers to bat- 
tleships in a moderate seaway. 

Owing to the experimental 
work necessary the first coaling 


machine constructed, and for 
which the U. S. Government paid 
$8,000, cost the company $50,000. 
‘The second machine did not rep- 
resent quite such a loss, but rep- 
resented an outlay of $5,000 to 
$6,000 more than Uncle Sam paid 
for it. And at that, the Navy 
Department was never satisfied, 
Mr. Miller explained, although he 
disclaimed any quarrel with or 
criticism of the department. But 
the first demand had been for a 
machine that would handle 15 
tons of coal per hour. This was 
no sooner attained than the ex- 
action was jumped to 40 tons per 
hour; thence to 60 tons and fin- 
ally to 70 tons per hour. The 
very latest effort to solve satis- 
factorily this naval problem was 
represented by a machine for 
which the Navy Department paid 
$20,000, but which cost the Lid- 
gerwood Company to build $38,- 
000. Now after ten years of such 
development work, and a vast in- 
vestment on the part of the 
manufacturers there was every 
chance that the whole effort 
would come to naught because 
the Navy was likely to abandon 
the use of coal to a great extent 
and substitute oil fuel, thus re- 
moving the necessity for appara- 
tus of the class referred to. 


FORESTALLING “COMMERCIAL 
PIRATES” 


A new angle of the insidious 


menace of the compulsory license 
clause, as it would affect manu- 
facturers, was disclosed when 
Mr. Miller explained to the Com- 
mittee the plan on which he, as 
chief inventor and designing en- 
gineer for the Lidgerwood Com- 
pany, proceeds when developing 
an invention in an original and 
unexplored field. It was the only 
method, he thought, that would 
forestall the “commercial pirates,” 
as he characterized the men who 
are willing to appropriate an- 
other man’s ideas without any 
recompense. His plan is simply 
to take out patents not only on 
the invention which appeals to 
him as the best solution of the 
problem in hand, but also upon 
all “alternates,” that is, upon all 
other solutions which he can 
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evolve for the same inventive 
problem. j 

It is, obvious that by thus 
“cleaning up” the entire field be- 
fore any invention is placed on 
the market he in great measure 
ircumvents any unscrupulous 
ompetitors who, were he relying 
ierely upon his one favorite de- 
sign, would be in a position to 
‘ake out patents on a modifica- 


tion of that design or at least | 


pon other somewhat similar de- 
signs, 


‘This form of procedure would, | 
a death | 


f course; be dealt 
blow should compulsory license 
be provided for by law. Rivals 
could apply for licenses to manu- 
facture under any one of the “al- 
iernate” patents above referred to 
and which were not being worked 
by the holder. As Mr. Miller 
pointed out to the committee it 
might be that none of these al- 
ternates would be as good as the 
patent under which his company 
had chosen to manufacture, but 
any of the alternates would rep- 
resent an invention that would 
work with some measure of suc- 
cess, and thus an inventor who 
made a conquest of a virgin field 
would, after four years, be com- 
pelled to share his laurels and 
his profits with others who had 
done little or nothing to further 
this line of invention. 

In order to convey an idea of 
the havoc wrought to legitimate 
business interests by the “com- 
mercial pirates,’ Mr. Miller re- 
lated the experience of the Lid- 
gerwood Company in another line 
of original, creative work, namely, 
the invention and manufacture of 
special machinery designed ° to 
take cypress logs out of the 
swamps of Louisiana, cheaply and 
regularly, so as to enable a con- 
stant steady supply at the saw 
mills. Four years of labor and 
an investment of $50,000 was de- 
voted by the Lidgerwood Com- 
pany to the perfection of a new 
type of machine—an innovation 
which, according to Mr. Miller, 
has raised the value of cypress 
swamps from $3 per acre to $75 
per acre, and has made million- 
aires out of men who, when the 
new machine was first perfected 
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could not raise the $5,000 neces- 
sary to purchase one. 

No competitors troubled the 
Lidgerwood Company during the 
four years that they were la- 
boriously working out the princi- 
ples of this new apparatus, but 
the moment the company began 
to put the machines on the mar- 
ket on a large scale a commer- 
cial pirate came into the field; 
absolutely copied the Lidgerwood 
design—according to Mr. Miller— 
and sold the competing machine 
at a price $1,000 less than the Lid- 
gerwood price. In commenting 
on this cut price Mr. Miller said: 
“We paid the inventor $500 on a 
machine that sold for $5,000. The 
pirate paid the inventor nothing. 
He built machines and let the in- 
ventor sue,—or let us sue. And 
there was not enough money in 
the business to justify suit.” 

Going on with his stories as to 
the enormous investment neces- 
sary to perfect inventions to the 
marketable stage he pointed out 
that the Lidgerwood Company had 
spent more than $10,000 to per- 


fect a cableway carriage that sells 
for $100 each, A German com- 
pany had spent, he declared, $175,- 
000 to get out a device that would 
perform the same work as one of 
the Lidgerwood machines, but in 


the end the apparatus they 
evolved was found to infringe 
the German patents of the Lidg- 
erwood Company, “and,” added 
the witness significantly, “they 
will settle.” 


COMPETITION IS WELCOMED 


Mr. Miller declared that not 
only was he willing to have com- 
petition in his business but he 
welcomed it. He had too much 
sense as a business man, he said, 
not to realize that competition 
was an advantage. But he wanted 
a fair, square, reasonable compe- 
tition not a cut-throat competi- 
tion; not a piratical competition. 
And he naively confessed that 
his chief reason for desiring com- 
petitors was that such competi- 
tors should share the cost of ad- 
vertising necessary to create a 
market for a new product. Said 
he: “Whenever I have a com- 
plete monopoly I haven’t any 


INK 


business. I developed the cable- 
way twenty years ago, and at an 
early stage a rival manufacturer 
in the wire rope field proposed 
that we buy up all the patents in 
this line and keep the field to 
ourselves. I rejected the proposal 
on the ground that I did not 
want to spend all the money that 
would be necessary to create a 
market.” It was when there were 
five manufacturers in the field, 
he explained, all advertising their 
wares, that a demand was created 
that was worth while. He wanted 
competitors because it would di- 
vide up the cost of advertising 
and he would get the bulk of the 
business anyway if he had the 
best article. 

Manufacturers who cannot go 
to Washington to appear before 
the Committee in person have 
wisely adopted the course of pre- 
senting their views in strong per- 
sonal letters. For instance, George 
Eastman, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, has just forwarded such 
a letter, in the course of which 
he said : “Nothing should be un- 
dertaken until it has been passed 
upon by a competent commission 
who will carefully weigh all con- 
siderations which apply to the sub- 
ject. I am of the opinion that the 
suggestion of President Taft that 
the matter of amendment of the 
patent laws should be left first to 
a commission is a wise one, and l 
earnestly urge upon you the im- 
portance of doing everything in 
your power to secure this action.” 

Charles T. Johnson, president 
of the Dover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Canal Dover, Ohio, in 
the course of testimony before 
the Committee outlined step by 
step the evolution of sad-iron 
manufacture as developed by his 
concern which now ranks as the 
largest exclusive sad-iron con- 
cern in the world. He told how, 
looking about for a business open- 
ing, he had been impelled, fifteen 
years ago, to enter upon his pres- 
ent line because he became con- 
vinced that the sad-iron was 
something that needed evolution 
and improvement. Sad-irons as 
a commodity had so degenerated 
that irons which had once sold 
for prices ranging from $2 to $5 
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per set were selling, full nickel- 
plated, at 50 cents per set and 42 
to 45 cents on sale days in the 
Chicago department stores. There- 
upon he conceived the idea of 
bringing out a good, modern sad- 
iron. 

It took him six years to get his 
original basic patent, and that 
patent, thanks to official red tape, 
etc. cost between $2,000 and 
$3,000. This was the “Asbestos 
sad-iron.” Some years ago, in 
response to popular demand, the 
concern grappled with the prob- 
lem of the self-heating iron, and 
after five years of experimenting 
brought out the “A-Best-O auto- 
matic, heat-controlled _ electric 
iron.” These latter retail at $6.50 
and are sold to the trade at 27% 
and 30 per cent off, the former 
quotation for lots of less than 
one dozen and the latter for lots 
of one dozen or more. The re- 
sale price is fixed under the usual 
license plan. A_ representative 
model of the asbestos sad-irons 
retail at $1.75 per set and the 
extreme jobber’s price is $11.67 
per dozen, while the price to the 
retailer is $14.40 per dozen. There 
is a provision in the jobbers’ 
agreement under which they 
agree not to quote or sell cata- 
logue house or department store 
trade. |’ 

Asked how he came to adopt 
the fixed price policy, Mr. John- 
son said: “In the early stage. in 
putting our goods on the market, 
they were looked upon as high- 
priced, compared with other com- 
modities of the same type which 
already dominated the market. 
After a term of years we found 
that certain merchants were sell- 
ing our goods at or below cost, 
whereas others were making a 
reasonable profit. Upon investi- 
gating matters we found that the 
dealers who were getting a rea- 
sonable profit on the goods were 
meeting with a ready sale, where- 
as those who were selling them 
at or about their cost considered 
them dead stock and were having 
a hard time to dispose of them at 
any price. 

“This not alone confused, but 
had a tendency to discourage the 
dealer who was really distributing 


the goods. We arrived at the 
fixed price by adopting the aver- 
age price at which the successful 
merchants were selling the goods 
and found that this gave them 
a reasonable profit. Some of the 
most successful merchants were 
getting considerably more. Our 
object in adopting the fixed price 
was to protect the successful dis- 
tributor and to protect the prod- 
uct from being demoralized in 
price so that we could continue to 
make a high-grade article. A 
fixed price means many added 
burdens to the manufacturer, as 
we protect the dealer in his prof- 
its without getting any additional 
price from him. At least that is 
the way it has worked out in our 
case. After adopting the fixed 
price, we found that it was oblig- 
atory on our part to take back any 
goods which had become damaged 
in any way, shopworn, or which 
a merchant said he could not sell 
at the fixed price.” 


SOME FIGURES ON PROFITS 


In response to questions from 
the chairman of the committee 
the sad-iron manufacturer and 
that, after deducting all expenses, 
including advertising, the manu- 
facturer’s net profit on the As- 
bestos irons averages 5 to 8 cents 
per set. He declared that his 
company has already expended 
several times its capital stock of 
$250,000 in advertising and selling 
expense. The annual output of 
irons by the Ohio concern was 
given as between 300,000 and 
500,000, and it was stated that 
the company has paid 6 per cent 
cash dividends and 7 or 8 per cent 
stock dividends, say, an average 
of 12 to 15 per cent, annually 
since the company was organized. 

Mr. Johnson was especially in- 
teresting when he took the 
ground that there are few com- 
modities with which you can go 
to the consumer direct, and that 
if you withdraw support from 
either the jobber or the retailer, 
or both, you might almost as well 
discontinue manufacturing. While 
on this topic, he pointed out the 
advantages of “quality goods” and 
said: “Beginning in the seven- 
ties with the advent of the depart- 
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ment store and catalogue house 
and ending in the nineties, we 
had, in this country, what might 
be termed a ‘price market.’ That 
is, quality was sacrificed to price 
and the cry of the retailer as well 
as the jobber was for something 
cheap, cheaper, cheapest, and it 
was a hard matter to get a good 
article, even though you were will- 
ing to pay for it, as the dealers 
did not dare to carry them for 
fear they would be called ‘high- 
priced.’ Beginning in the nine- 
ties, there developed what might 
be called a ‘quality market,’ and 
this has made rapid strides. In 
fact, the major portion of the con- 
suming public now demands qual- 
ity and does not haggle on 
price.’ 

The  sad-iron manufacturer 
dwelt at some length upon the 
experience of his firm with the 
Fair, of Chicago. At the outset, 
dealings with the Chicago store 
allowed the store a profit of 40 
per cent and the manutacturer 
paid the expense of the demon- 
strator installed at the store. 
Then the Fair declined to pur- 
chase any more goods unless they 
were granted the jobbers’ prices. 
The manufacturer offered them 
50 per cent, but this was not sat- 
isfactory, and to bring him to 
time the Fair advertised and sold 
the goods at a cut price. Later 
a truce was effected, but after a 
year or so the same trouble was 
precipitated and continued until 
the sad-iron manufacturers sued 
the Fair and won its suits. In 
conclusion, Mr. Johnson said: “I 
am convinced that the Fair buys 
many of their goods at less than 
the extreme jobbers’ price, as they 
are in a position to demoralize 
the market on almost any well- 
known commodity unless the 
manufacturer satisfies them. A 
profit of 50 per cent on the aver- 
age commodity does not appeal 
to the average department store. 
I understand that many of them 
have a rule not to advertise an 
article which does not pay them 
60 per cent or better, unless the 
advertising is done to attract peo- 
ple to their store. when the article 
will be sold for considerable less 
than cost.” 


In marked contrast, naturally, 
to the views of Mr. Johnson were 
those of Walter H. Chamberlin. 
a Chicago attorney, who appeared 
on behalf of the Fair, Siegel- 
Cooper Co., Rothschild Co., the 
Boston Store and Hillman’s—all 
department stores located in Chi- 
cago. He was, of course, against 
price maintenance and the burden 
of his plaint was that the ac- 
tions for infringement started by 
manufacturers to protect and en- 
force their resale prices were, as 
he put it, “fake” suits and that 
there was not enough involved 
in any particular suit to warrant 
a department store in expending 
from $5,000 to $15,000 to contest 
the case. His plea was that a 

manufacturer is entitled to only 
so much protection as a valid 
contract gives him and not to any 
protection in his retail prices, and 
on the score of patent infringe- 
ment. This, it may be added, is a 
view of the situation which seems 
to find favor with some of the 
more radical members of the Pat- 
ent Committee. 


The Chicago attorney, in the 
course of his testimony, touched 
on the subject of trade-marks and 


said: “I always advise my clients 
to stand on the common law trade- 
mark. I would not give that for 
a trade-mark registered in the 
Patent Office.” In response to 
questions, the Chicago man ex- 
pressed the belief that if patent 
privileges were withdrawn it 
would be entirely feasible for a 
manufacturer to work out a con- 
tract system that would give him 
protection in his retail prices and 
in support of this contention he 
cited the experience of the Miles 
Company in marketing its prod- 
ucts by consigning the medical 
goods to both jobbers and retail- 
ers under a system of agency con- 
tracts, whereby the goods are 
paid for after they are sold to the 
consumer. He declared that the 
system was working admirably in 
the case of the Miles Company. 
The concern of the retailers of 
the country for a continuance of 
the practice of price maintenance 
has been voiced by several wit- 
nesses, prominent among the num- 
ber being John M. Roberts, presi- 
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dent, and J. P. Archibald, member 
of the executive board of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. The latter brought out 
the fact that the retailers are par- 
tial to the well-known, price-pro- 
tected articles, even though the 
margin of profit be narrower, be- 
-ause of the fact that such articles 
reduce the retailer’s advertising 
xpenses. Said he: “We consider 
it a great advantage to handle 
those goods that are nationally 
advertised. We retail jewelers 
have to spend money advertising 
uur goods that are not nationally 
idvertised. We do not have to 
spend money advertising goods 
ike the Big Ben alarm clock. I 
lever put it in my local adver- 
ising because everybody knows 
it so well.” 

Mr. Noyes, president of the Onei- 
da Community, told, in the course 
of his testimony before the Com- 
mittee, of his conversation with a 
groceryman who said: “We have 
got to get 15 to 18 per cent on 
most of the articles that we han- 
dle in order to make anything at 
all, but I would be tickled to 
death to take every one of the 
standard, established lines,—we 
will say Quaker Oats and that 
class of goods,—and do the. busi- 
ness for 8 per cent and make more 
than I can now with a 15 per cent 
margin on goods I have to talk.” 

+0 
AN OVERSIGHT AT PRESS CLUB 
FUNCTION 


The Dallas Press Club entertained 
the visiting newspaper men at a little 
function, Tuesday afternoon. Those 
in charge noticed that many of the vis- 
itors had no press badges. “Will each 
Dallas member kindly pin his badge 
upon his neighbor who has none?” This 
was done with courteous promptness 
and good will. “Will the Dallas mem- 
bers kindly give up their seats in front 
to the visitors?” This was cheerfully 
done. Just then some Toronto visitors 
in their regalia of kilts and with knees 
bare came in. James Schermerhorn, 
the witty publisher of the Detroit 
Times, arose to his feet and gazed im- 
pressively about him. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘we have observed the unselfish 
Dallas men give up their badges to 
the visitors; then we saw them give 
up their seats. When our good friends 
from Canada came_ in, was disap- 
pointed in not hearing your chairman 
say: ‘Our fellow journalists from 
Toronto have 
Won’t the Dallas members kindly give 
them their trousers?” 





just entered the hall. 
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Only 31.1 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States is lo- 
cated in the cities. 

That is to say—over two-thirds 
of the people in the United States 
live in the towns, villages and 
rural communities. 

This fact is worthy of con- 
sideration by advertisers, for the 
small town field is thus not only 
the largest market, it is the sur- 
est and most profitable market 
as well. People in rural commu- 
nities are no longer “back num- 
bers.” They buy most of the 
things their “city cousins” use. 
And more of them. They do 
not live in that “hand-to-mouth” 
fashion that is becoming more 
prevalent every year with city 
dwellers. They can afford to buy 
what they want and custom in- 
clines them to “stock up” when 
they buy. 

Moreover, the small town dis- 
tricts are virgin fields for the 
majority of national advertisers 
because most of the so-called na- 
tional mediums, heretofore so 
largely used, circulate to a large 
extent in the cities as shown by 
their own statements. 

To reach the small town field, 
you must use a medium that ap- 
peals to the persons who live in 
the small towns. 


Many years ago found its field 


of growth and usefulness—the 
smaller cities, towns and villages 
of the country. It circulates a 
quarter of a million copies each 
week in over 14,000 of them. No 
large cities, few small cities; 
mostly towns and villages. Has 
its Own boy agents and carriers 
who deliver the paper on a five 
cents a copy basis. Insures not 
only live circulation, but select, 
appreciative, prosperous circula- 
tion of buying ability. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 

a Bldg., New York; Tribune 


de. Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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It Pays to Advertise in 


Every Month 


A prominent mail-order advertiser who had run his 
ad regularly in COMFORT until summer, when he 
dropped out for a few months, informed us, on renew- 
ing his order, that during the interim he had received let- 
ters from many of his customers asking if he had gone 
out of business as they had missed his ad in COMFORT. 


It was like taking down his sign. 


That is because COMFORT'S rural readers read its 
ads carefully and patronize its advertisers every month. 


It also indicates that these customers who made 
these inquiries were not reached by any other me- 
dium used by this advertiser. 

“I Can’t afford to miss a single issue 
of COMFORT,”’ wrote another advertiser when 


ordering his ad run continuously until further orders. 


There’s no dull season for COMFORT 
Advertisers. Order early for July. 


July forms close June 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. — Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


Rate $35.00 a Line 
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-MATHEMATICAL MEASURE 
OF QUALITY OF CIRCU- 
LATION 


PLAN FORMULATED BY RELIGIOUS 
PRESS FOR MAKING ASCERTAIN- 
ABLE THE VALUE PLACED BY READ- 
ERS ON A MEDIUM—COST OF SE- 
CURING CIRCULATION TO BE STATED 
AND NET RECEIPTS FROM CIRCU- 
LATION INDICATED—THIS DATA 
THEN TO BE AVAILABLE TO ALL 
ADVERTISERS 

By J. F. Jacobs, 

Of Jacobs & Cu., Clinton, S. C. 

[Epirortat Note:—This address cre- 
ated great interest when made at Dallas 
before the section of “general publica- 
tions.” It was delivered in response to 
a request to present the most vital mes- 
sage the religious publications had to 
offer to the cause of general advertis- 
ing.] 

The American space buyer was 
long beset with the problem of 
securing data in regard to quality 
of circulation. The fight for 
proven circulations, as regards 
quantity, has been a lengthy one, 
but on that point a victory has 
been won for the cause of intel- 
ligent, business-like space buy- 
ing, for there are but few publi- 
cations in America of any stand- 
ing to-day which do not give am- 
ple proofs of the quantity of their 
circulation. 

It is not, however, sufficient 
that the space buyer have a stand- 
ard for measuring quantity. It is 
necessary that he be able also to 
measure quality of circulation. 

Now, I maintain that a business 
which is without standards of 
market value in point of quality 
as well as quantity is, at best, 
mere speculation; and that adver- 
tising must develop standards of 
mathematical exactness in the 
measuring of quality as well as 
quantity of circulation before we 
can be said to have an advertis- 
ing market, that is, a rational 
commercial market for space. 
And I most sincerely _ believe, 
from an extended observation, 
that the greatest handicap upon 
the progress of the advertising 
world to-day is the absence of a 
mathematically exact standard 
for measuring quality in circula- 
tion. 


As a result of this condition 
thousands of advertisers wa:: 
their money, and not a few 
them are forced to close up th: 
business owing to mistakes in ¢e« 
lection of publication, lacking 
quality of circulation. 

Sixty of the standard religic 
publications of America propc 
to the convention a plan for acc 
rately measuring quality in circ 
lation, in conjunction with qua 
tity. We believe that the mea 
ure of quality in circulation 
that degree of interest on the 
part of the public, which is mea.- 
ured by the net sum received (\ 
the publisher for his circulation 
over and above the cost of sv- 
curing that circulation. Thus, if 
a publication is given to me free 
of charge I am likely to take very 
little interest in it. If I receive 
it at a merely nominal price in 
conjunction with some premium, 
which is the real object of my 
purchase, I am likely to regard 
the premium highly, for I have 
really bought the premium, but | 
am likely to regard the publica 
tion as of little value and pay 
little attention to it. 

Again if the method of circu- 
lating a publication is a method 
of forcing, which induces very 
extensive circulation without lim- 
iting that circulation to the nat- 
ural demand of the public for the 
publication, it follows that the 
advertiser, in buying space in that 
publication, is being deceived in 
regard to quality. Thus a publi- 
cation printed for a certain class 
in society, containing matter 
which would appeal to that class 
only, may induce circulation 
among classes of people who may 
have absolutely no interest in the 
contents of the publication, the 
circulation being secured by some 
scheme, which, in effect, gives to 
the subscriber: the publication 
free of charge, even though the 
government regulations do not 
permit it. Some publishers are 
accustomed to paying to circula- 
tion solicitors the entire sub- 
scription price, and in some in- 
stances even more than the en- 
tire subscription price to secure 
circulation. 


Hence the publica- 


religious 
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tions have this suggestion to of- 
fer: the religious journals will 
not only afford the usual infor- 
mation of the average circulation 
for one year, the percentage dis- 
ributed to urban and to rural 
oulations, the number of post- 
fices reached, the states covered 
quantity of circulation in 
ach state, but we will add the 
additional information of, Ist, 
the subscription price; 2d, the to- 
tal circulation income gross; 3d, 
the cost of securing that circula- 
ti a, and 4th, the total net circu- 
lation income per annum. Com- 
bi ing these facts, supplied under 
idavit by the publishers, and 
pone by open subscription 
oks, it is possible for the ad- 
vertiser to know accurately just 
what the quality is, as well as the 
quantity of the circulation. 


REPORTS ON QUALITY AS WELL AS 
QUANTITY 


We propose the following 
method of calculation for direc- 
tory reports of quality as well as 
quantity in circulation. 

Take for instance, a publication 
of ten thousand circulation whose 
subscription price is $2.00 per an- 
num. The theoretical subscrip- 
tion income would then be $20,- 
000. If the actual circulation in- 
come for one year is $15,000, then 
the publication could be rated at 
10,000 circulation, 75 per cent 
gross efficiency. If the cost of 
securing that circulation income 
for the year, including premiums, 
clubbing discounts, agents’ com- 
missions, or salaries, and expenses 
of agents, is $5,000 than the net 
circulation income for the year 
would be $10,000 as compared 
with $20,000 theoretical circula- 
tion income. Hence the com- 
plete statement for that publica- 
tion would be circulation 10,000, 
subscription price $2.00 per an- 
num, gross efficiency of circula- 
tion 75 per cent, net efficiency 
of circulation 50 per cent. If 
the cost of securing the circula- 
tion exceeds the receipts there- 
from, let the net efficiency fig- 
ures be preceded by a minus sign. 
Now it is manifest that a circula- 
tion for which the public pays 
nothing is of extremely poor qual- 


ity to the advertiser, and it is 
clear that in the proportion that 
the public is willing to pay for 
the publication, that publication’s 
usefulness, in point of quality, is 
enhanced. 

It is also clear that the diffi- 
culties which the publisher has 
to contend with in securing the 
circulation, as measured by his 
expense in that connection, ordi- 
narily represents so much dis- 
inclination on the part of the pub- 
lic. to pay for his publication. 
Hence from the gross circulation 
income should be deducted the 
cost of securing that income in 
order to arrive at a figure which 
represents the real demand for 
the publication of that particular 
type. The publication of ideal: 
quality in circulation would be 
one which would circulate with- 
out any expense of securing the 
circulation. One which would 
be so desirable that it would sell 
spontaneously, and for which the 
subscriber would willingly yield 
up a good subscription price, re- 
mitted by mail direct to the pub- 
lisher without cost to the pub- 
lisher in securing it. Hence 
every dollar spent in forcing cir- 
culation above the point of nor- 
mal and natural demand for the 
publication should be deducted 
from the total circulation income 
in order to arrive at an idea of 
just what measure of demand 
there is in the country for a pub- 
lication of that particular type. 

Under this system the space 
buyer would have the advantage 
of knowing the subscription 
price, which, by its size will meas 
ure to some degree the type of 
people who are likely to pay for 


it. 

He would know the total gross 
circulation income of the publi- 
cation as measured in percentage 
upon the theoretical income. He 
would know the cost of securing 
that circulation income as meas- 
ured by the difference between 
the gross percentage and the net 
percentage, while the net percent- 
age would represent to him the 
natural demand, or preference, on 
the part of the public for that 
particular publication and would 
give quite a valuable insight into 
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the question of the influence which 
that publication wields in the 
homes into which it goes. 

If all of our newspaper direc- 
tories would give these four 
types of ratings, viz., circulation 
average, annual subscription price, 
percentage of gross circulation 
income to the theoretical circula- 
tion income and percentage of 
the net circulation income to the 
theoretical circulation income, 
then space buyers would know at 
a glance just what publications 
were using forcing methods, just 
what publications have gilt edge 
quality, and of course would be 
able to gauge the value of space 
by this combined quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of circulation. 


a as 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 


Kentucky Wacon Mre. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your first question—Do you think it 
is “all right” for an advertising agent 
to accept and aggressively solicit adver- 
tising from publishers who are carry- 
ing his client’s business? The writer 
does not think it is “all right.” While 
it is very true that it is possible for an 
advertising agent to conduct his publica- 
tion entirely separate and distinct from 
that of placing his client’s advertising, 
the temptation is so great that in a 
number of cases the one would be in- 
fluenced greatly by the other. The 
writer knows it to be an absolute truth 
that this has been the case. 

Answering question number two, the 
writer does believe that an agency 
adopting these tactics lessens its efh- 
ciency towards its clients. 

Answering question number three, the 
writer does not think that a railroad 
would be justified in permitting a pur- 
chasing agent to issue a house-organ for 
his personal profit, and solicit advertis- 
ing from supply houses. 

The three questions you have asked 
go to make up a subject that to be thor- 
oughly treated will require considerable 
time and several pages. The writer be- 
lieves that there will be an awakening 
and a change in the method of handling 
advertising before many days. It is 
aere now and a few of the agencies have 
seen the handwriting on the wall and 
are establishing their policies accord- 
ingly. 

Ivan Jounson, Advertising Mgr. 
—__+o + __—_ 

J. F. Singleton, former advertising 
manager of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has started a 
general agency in Cleveland under the 
title of the J. F. Singleton Company. 


The Hopkins Special Agency has re- 
signed as the Eastern representative of 
Farm, Stock & Home and A. H. Bill- 
ingslea, New York, has been appointed 
as its successor. 


PLANS FOR ADVANCING 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


DEVELOPMENTS AT DALLAS CONVEN- 
TION PROMISE NEW AND GREATER 
VIGOR IN PROMOTING EFFICIENCY 
AMONG AD-CLUB MEMBERS—SOME 
OF THE SUGGESTIONS MADE— 
SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED WORK— 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE CONF!- 
DENT OF BETTER RESULTS 


Dallas, Tex.:—The educational 
propaganda of the A. A. C. of A. 
has received a _ great impetus 
through the Dallas convention 
Up to that time it was more a 
hope and aspiration than an 
achievement. The annual report 
of the chairman of the committee, 
H. S. Houston, showed that 
There were some excellent plans, 
but only a small portion of the 
clubs carried them out, and of 
these only a nominal percentage 
in such a way as to derive mate- 
rial advantage therefrom. 

Something more than has been 
done is necessary in order to stir 
the clubs to their best endeavors. 
What this something should be 
became clear at the Dallas con- 
vention. The clubs could not be 
stimulated by occasional articles 
and appeals and lectures. They 
could not be forced into educa- 
tional activity in advance of their 
interest. It must not be taken for 
granted that the mere fact of their 
being advertising men guarantees 
their interest. They must be edu- 
cated until their interest and en- 
thusiasm stirred them to carry 
the word on. 

So it has at length been borne 
in upon the educational commit- 
tee that it must take the initiative 
in action as well as in planning. 
It must do for the clubs what the 
clubs, or a majority of them, 
would not do for themselves. And 
the Dallas convention marked the 
transition from the idea of cen- 
tralized suggestion to the idea of 
centralized service. 

The sessions of the committee 
which were held at Dallas during 
the convention were extremely in- 
teresting. The discussions were 
long and animated and by the 
time the members were ready to 
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leave town on their swing around 
the state the plan had begun to 
emerge. It started with the rec- 
onimendation in the annual report 
that its lantern-slide lectures be 
developed as being something 
which had already worked out 
successfully in practice and which 
a large number of the clubs had 
announced themselves ready to 
take and pay for. 

Other phases were discussed 
and the conclusion was finally 
reached that the ideal way to 
handle the matter at the present 
time was to engage an educational 
secretary who should devote his 
entire time to traveling about the 
country, organizing both new and 
old clubs, delivering lectures on 
advertising and generally foster- 
ing the club movement. 

The matter had not been defi- 
nitely settled before the commit- 
tee left Dallas to swing around 
the state, but it was still further 
clarified by meetings held at 
Waco, San Antonio, Houston and 
Galveston and by the completion 
of the tour had reached an ad- 
vanced stage. 

One of the members outlined his 
conception of the possibilities, and 
this shows graphically the general 
view. The different activities are 
classed under these heads: 

A—Lantern Slides. 

3—Educational Lectures. 

C.—Circulating Library. 

D—Investigating Local 

E—Traveling Exhibit. 

F—Collateral Reading. 

G—Clinic or Round Table. 

H—Experiences, not for publication. 

I—Boards of Advertising. 

J—Courses in Universities, 

K—Educational Secretary. 

The different classes which are 
to be reached by the different edu- 
cational efforts, and the means to 
be taken to reach them, which are 
indicated by letter, are as follows: 

1, ‘Clitbs,..a,. Bb, ¢ 4) gk 

2. Individuals, a, f, g, h, k. 

3. Business men not believing 
in advertising, a, e, k. 

4. Universities, j, f, h, i, k. 

5: -¥,. ee. ©, Ass. ete... by€;: £, 
h, i, j, k. 

The divisions practically explain 
themselves. Clinics or round tables 
are conducted by many clubs and 
the idea is that they may be de- 
veloped in all. “Boards of adver- 


Conditions. 


tising” refers to the proposal to 
provide a future standard of quali- 
fication for advertising men. 

The heading “Investigating Lo- 
cal Conditions,” deserves a word 
or two by itself. This is a pro- 
posal to conduct a plan of re- 
search into local merchandising 
and advertising conditions in all 
the localities which have advertis- 
ing clubs. It will begin simply so 
as not to overtax the ability of 
the clubs and proceed by widening 
the inquiry and extending the club 
organization. The data thus se- 
cured will be transmitted to a cen- 
tral clearing-house and put into 
available shape for general utili- 
zation. 

Projects like this have been dis- 
cussed before, but the educational 
committee believes that it will be 
possible to work this out in some 
practical form without interfering 
with the other timely work. 


AWARD OF KELLOGG PRIZES 


The award of $1,000 in prizes offered 
by the W. K. Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flakes Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
for advertisements written on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Flakes, was made on 
the fourth day of the Dallas conven- 
tion. More than 350 persons competed, 
representing many states. The first 
prize of $250 was won by H. Putney, 
of Leavenworth, Kan., a member of the 
Leavenworth Ad Club, whose adver- 
tisement was headed “First Aid to the 
Hungry.” The second prize, of $150, 
went to the Leavenworth Club for fur- 
nishing the victor, hope being expressed 
by Stanley Clague, of Chicago, who pre- 
sented the report, that the money would 
be devoted to building up a circulating 
library. 

The third prize, of $100, went to Wil- 
liam Woodhead, of the Advertising As- 
sociation of San Francisco, for the ad 
headed, “I Just Couldn’t Wait.” The 
fourth prize, of $75, was won by 
William Baylies, Jr., of the Toledo Ad 
Club, for the ad headed “If Dreams 
Came True.” Carl Reynolds, of the 
Columbus, O., Advertising Club, won 
the fifth prize, of $50, for an ad with 
the heading, “It Tastes Good All the 
Way Down,” and Frank L. Phillips, of 
Denver, the sixth, of $25, with one 
headed “It Never Rains But It Pours.” 
Seventeen other prizes of $20 each were 
awarded, 


te 
The Dallas Ad League ie prong of the 


fact that it has not missed a Tuesday 
meeting for the past year. In order 
that its record might be perfect in this 
respect, the members were called to 
order for two minutes at the Times-Her- 
ald luncheon Tuesday. When the pur- 
pose of the interruption was explained, 
the visitors gave hearty applause. 
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The Newspape# 


for the Reader is Best for the Advertise | 


THE TIMES HERALD goes straight 
to the home and stays there. The aver- 
age housewife does 85 per cent of the 
buying in all lines. The housewife 
can only be reached through a news- 
paper that is we/comed in the home. 


THE TIMES HERALD goes to the 
home in the evening—zhe only period 


TIMES HERALD Advertisers 


THE TIMES HERALD offers to ad- 
vertisers a daily communication-service 
into the homes of buying people in a con- 
centrated sphere of trade, where every 
reader is a prospective purchaser and 
the advertiser gets all he pays for. 


It is upon this basis that THE TIMES 








THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY@! 
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ey#That Is BEST 


B alles it is THE DAILY TIMES HERALD 


of the day when the woman das nme 
to read. 


THE TIMES HERALD 1s read 
thoroughly every evening—by the whole 
‘fal ily, while in a receptive mood to 
read advertisements. 


Isn't this the case in your home? 


! ways Get All They Pay For 





HERALD has for years brought con- 
sistent results to advertisers, the most 
positive proof of which can be found in 
the advertising columns of THE TIMES 
HERALD every day. 


The fastest growing paper in the fastest 
growing city in the southwest. 


TIMES HERALD 


NCYM@BUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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BALTIMORE WINS AFTER 
; EXCITING CONTEST 


TORONTO FIGHTS FOR THE 1913 CON- 
VENTION OF A. A, C. OF A. TO THE 
LAST DITCIE AND LOSES BY NAR- 
ROW MARGIN—THE SPEECHES OF 
A HIGH ORDER—THE EXPLOITA- 
TION OF THE CITIES VIGOROUS AND 
PICTURESQUE — SAN FRANCISCO 
MAKES A HIT BY WITHDRAWING 
AT THE LAST MOMENT. 


Dallas, Tex.:—Baltimore  suc- 
ceeded in capturing the next con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of A., but 
only after a long and exciting 
struggle. The men from Toronto 
went down with their flags flying, 
gritty to the last, cheering en- 
thusiastically down through the 
roll call of clubs whenever a dele- 
gation favored Toronto and kept 
in suspense the hard fought issue. 

Three cities had their represen- 
tatives who came to Dallas, chock 
full of confidence that they would 
carry the next convention back 
home in their pockets. San Fran- 
“bear” 
badges upon everybody who 
would wear them. Toronto ar- 
rived Saturday night, clad in 
scarlet kilts, sporting two military 
bagpipes and a fine tenor singer. 
Baltimore arrived in Dallas early 
Saturday on a special train. They 
came quietly, bringing with them 
some strikingly charming women 
and a band, which vied on occa- 
sion with Toronto’s bagpipes in 
providing melody. Few of the 
Texans had heard bagpipes, but it 
must be said in their behalf that 
they struggled heroically to feel 
the soul of the music which tradi- 
tion declares is contained in the 
“skirls” of the Scotchman’s pipes. 

San Francisco, having discov- 
ered that in view of its 1915 Pana- 
ma Exposition it would be im- 
politic to remain as a contestant, 
announced at the beginning of 
Thursday afternoon’s _ session 
through President Woodhead that 
it withdrew from the contest. In- 
asmuch as San Francisco had 
more than a small chance of win- 
ning out, its fine act of renuncia- 
tion was cheered and cheered 
again by the conventioners. This 


cisco came and pinned 


INK 


left Toronto and Baltimore ducl- 
ling for the victory. Edward J. 
Shay, president of the Baltimore 
club, first addressed the delegates, 
His argument, forcefully and pic- 
turesquely delivered, was that B:l- 
timore was filled with industries 
which were not advertising aid 
with men at the head of these in- 
dustries whose extreme consery:- 
tism kept them from exploitiiz 
their goods under trade-mar! s. 
He asserted that Baltimore’s bus - 
ness men had been doing busine. s 
“on prestige”; that the convention 
there would wake not only Balt 

more, but the entire South, to ac- 
vertising possibilities, inasmuc) 
as Baltimore is the gateway of the 
South, its jobbing houses supply - 
ing that great section with un- 
marked goods. He appealed to 
the clubs to help in this awaken- 
ing by appointing that city as th: 
place for the 1913 meeting. Bal 
timore’s seconding speech was in 
much the same vein, being mad 
by Omer F. Hershey. 

Toronto placed its hopes in the 
really splendid eloquence of Dr. 
J. A. MacDonald, editor of the 
Toronto Globe. His speech was 
a masterpiece, in spite of his voice 
that had grown very husky after 
four days’ speech-making. 

Dr. MacDonald, after stating 
that Toronto had “played no poli- 
tics,” but had, instead, relied upon 
publicity bought and paid for in 
advertising mediums, said Toronto 
wanted the convention as an up- 
lift to Canadians, as a means of 
teaching Canadians the ideals and 
methods of efficient advertising. 
He made the point that the A. A. 
C. of A. is not merely the “Adver- 
tising Association of the United 
States, but all-American.” 

H. C. Hocken, of Toronto, made 
the seconding speech. He as- 
sured the ad men that Toronto had 
ample room for all, diversion for 
all. It was the point most acces- 
sible to 70 per cent of the clubs 
of the association. 

The voting followed. The con- 
test was evenly waged till Water- 
loo, Ia., with its 77 votes, declared 
for Baltimore. The Waterloo 
club, it may be stated, is the lar- 
gest in the association, although 
Waterloo itself- is one of the 
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smallest cities represented. It is 
prevent such disproportionate 
ting power as this that the offi- 
‘ers in conference discussed bet- 
icr regulations governing mem- 
( rshi 
\ a picture of the mem- 
s leaving the Coliseum was 
tsken and this, it is reported, will 
shown in all parts of the 


ited States. 
—_ro>—_———_ 


NEW MEMBERS A. N. A. M. 


The Association of National Adver- 
i ng Managers announce the election 
the following members: 

R, I. Cuyler, advertising manager, 

ter White Lead Company, Chicago, 
11, vice, F. M. Carter, president of that 

ipany. 

jruce Drysdale, advertising depart- 

t, John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, 

r L. Swoboda, deceased. Paints. 

Robt, A, Holmes, manager advertis- 

og sales, the Crofut & Knapp Com- 

,, New York. Derbys and soft hats 
for poe and women. 

H. M. Horr, advertising manager, 
Iuyler’s, New York. Confectionery; 
‘ocoa; Cooking, Baking and Eating 

ocolate. 

I’, A. Howard, president and treas- 
urer, Howard Dustless-Duster Company, 
Bo 2. Howard Dustless Dusters. 

J. Low, advertising manager, H. W. 

] ae Manville Company, Madison ave- 

ie and Forty-first street, New York. 
; . Asbestos Roofing, Packings, etc. 

. S. Sleeper, advertising manager, 
The Firestone Tire & oa Company, 
\kron, Ohio, vice, Jno. F. Singleton, re- 
signed, Tires. 

Clyde S. Thompson, advertising man- 

ger, The Diamond Rubber Company, 
Alaeh Ohio, vice, Jas. A. Braden, re- 
signed. Diamond Tires. 

L. O. Van Sickle, advertising mana- 
ager, The McCrum-Howell Company, 
New York, vice, Ira Fleming, resigned. 
ITeaters, vacuum cleaners, etc. 


———+o>——_—_—"" 


EVEN HOMER HAS BEEN KNOWN 
TO NOD 


Tue Navutitus MaGaAzIneE. 
HotyoxeE, Mass., May 28, 1912. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

What do you think of this for a mas- 

terpiece coming from a magazine by the 
name of System? 
_ It starts ‘Dear Madam” and the first 
line says, “You are a very conservative 
man, ‘And in the second paragraph 
we find the statement, “So I am writing 
you personally.” 

Brother Shaw had better change the 
name of his magazine or write better 
follow-up letters, don’t you think? 

This is not sent as a criticism, but as 
an interesting example of what even a 
good man will allow to go through his 
office at times. 

Is it any wonder a lot of money is 
wasted in the mail-order business? 

C. H. Srruste. 
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Toledo 
Blade 


In April 


carried 44,000 lines 
more foreign 
advertising 


than was carried by any 
other Toledo Newspaper. 


Every month the 
TOLEDO BLADE 
carries not only more 
foreign advertising, but 
more local display, and 
more classified advertis- 
ing, than appears in any 
other Toledo Newspaper. 


THE BLADE is 
Toledo’s leading Publica- 
tion. 


A 


Chicago NEW YORK Beston 
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PROGRAMME OUTLINED BY 
EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE, A. A. C. OF A. 


VALUABLE RESEARCH WORK PROVIDED 
FOR—HOUSTON REAPPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN—FIFTEEN OR TWENTY 
SUB-COMMITTEES WITH EACH SEC- 
TION SUBDIVIDED — CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK OF 200 EXPERTS 


Dallas, Tex.:—(By Telegraph to 
PrinTERS’ INK).—The educational 
committee of the A. A. C. of A. 
has held four-hour sessions in 
every town on the Texas trip. The 
outline of the course for the ensu- 
ing year has been finished. Herbert 
S. Houston has been reappoint- 
ed chairman and probably fifteen 
to twenty sub-committees appoint- 
ed with each section subdivided 
and calling for constructive work 
of at least 200 experts. Separate 
committees will co-operate with 
and assist universities and Y. M. 
C. A.’s, granting certificates of ap- 
proval to such as appear practical. 

The committee will attempt to 
reach three classes, viz.: (1) clubs, 
(2) individuals in clubs, (3) gen- 
eral public and American business 
men not believing in advertising. 
It is suggested that an educational 
secretary be appointed who shall 
give all his time to the work. A 
course of ten lantern-slide lec- 
tures has been planned and as- 
signed, libraries of advertising 
planned for all the clubs, and a 
traveling educational exhibit is to 
be arranged for. 

Research work of a most valu- 
able and vital nature has been 
provided as follows: A series of 
constructive letters on honest ad- 
vertising and how it pays is to be 
prepared by members of the edu- 
cational committee and published 
in the newspapers throughout the 
world and reprinted by local clubs 
for follow-up distribution among 
local merchants, and charts are 
to be furnished local clubs for a 
census of local conditions. One 
copy of the complete international 
report is to be given free to the 
library of each club furnishing in- 
formation. The rest of the edi- 
tion is to be sold at a price suffi- 


cient to cover the cost of publica- 
tion. 

The individual instruction is 
be divided into three parts. 
first will be an outline of readin 
on theory in books now pv! 
lished; the second, records of 
perience, which will be a book 
reprints of stories of actual « 
periences published in advertising 
magazines, and the third an a'l- 
vertising clinic to be performed ‘y 
individuals or groups on _ live, 
present-day advertising topics and 
later published as a report. 

Mac Martin. 


ADVERTISING WOMEN ELECT 
OFFICERS 


The third meeting of The League of 
Advertising Women of New York was 
held at the Martinique Hotel on May 
21. Officers were elected at that time. 
President, Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, of 
the Magazine & Book Company; vicc- 
president, Mrs. Caroline Overman, of 

A. Richards’ advertising staff; secre 
tary, Miss Ida Clark, of Scott & 
Bowne; treasurer, Miss Jane J. Martin, 
of Sperry & Hutchinson. Thirty charter 
members attended the meeting. | It is 
expected more women will join the 
league at a dinner to be held at the 
Martinique on June 4. 

a 


STRAUSS WITH NEW YORK 
“TIMES” 


Samuel Strauss, formerly publisher 
of the New York Globe, has become as- 
sociated with the management of the 
New York Times. When Adolph S. 
Ochs, controlling owner of the Times, 
was asked in regard to the rumor that 
Mr. Strauss’s connection presaged an 
evening edition of the Times, he denied 
that there was any such movement on 
foot. He stated that the acquisition of 
Mr. Strauss was coincident with the 
occupancy of the Times annex next Sep- 
tember, in which more than a million 
and a half dollars is being invested. 

———_+ o> 


“EVERYTHING FOR ADVER- 
TISING” 


While the contest for the 1913 con- 
vention went on merrily at Dallas, Mon- 
day night, the New York delegation 
achieved hearty recognition. The word 
was quietly passed around and at 7:30 
o’clock the Ffty New Yorkers climbed 
into autos and followed a band through 
the streets. Conspicuous on a huge 
bulletin in. front was ‘“‘New York asks 
nothing for itself, but everything for 
the cause of advertising.” 


J. Frank Keeley, formerly with the 
Arkansas Democrat, has become adver- 
tising director for the Four States Press, 
of Texarkana, Ark. 
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\DDING DEALERS’ WIN- 


DOWS TO THE CAM- 
PAIGN 


THE IDEA BIGGER THAN THE LINE— 
CUT-OUT OR PICTURE MUST AT- 
TRACT ATTENTION FOR ITS OWN 
SAKE—THE USE OF WINDOW 
CARDS AND CONCRETE EXAMPLES 
OF GROUPING FOR UNDERWEAR 
AND THERMOS BOTTLES 


By Charles W. Hurd. 


The advertising manager of a 
large manufacturing concern was 

one time in his glad young 
liie advertising manager and pur- 
chasing agent in a general store 
in a small city. One of his main 
duties was to plan the window 
trim, and the one big problem he 
acknowledged was to get the na- 
tional advertisers who sold him 
goods to realize their responsibili- 
ties towards the window. 

“We had six windows in the 
store,” said he, “and it was no 
small trick to change each of them 
liity-two times a year and have 
something each time that would 
make the public stop and look. I 
labored with the traveling sales- 
men who called on me and wrote 
their houses, but there were not 
more than three out of the whole 
bunch that saw the point and were 
willing to co-operate. These were 
the very pick of the field. They 
started early and they are going 
strong to-day. 

“But with the rest of them,” he 
continued, “there was nothing do- 
ing. I had valuable window space 
to give away, right on the main 
street under the eyes of the pub- 
lic, dressed up for the very pur- 
pose of getting attention and in- 
terest, and lighted at night, and I 
could get but two or three of them 
to take hold. These others pro- 
fessed interest and told how ear- 
nestly they desired to co-operate, 
but nothing ever came out of the 
box. 

“They didn’t realize—I suppose 
they couldn’t realize—their oppor- 
tunity. I presume it was largely 
my own fault in not making it 
sufficiently plain. They thought I 
did not know what I wanted, and 
I did not appreciate that it was up 


to me to educate them. The words 
‘dealer co-operation’ and ‘window 
display’ have been used so much 
and so vaguely that they fail by 
themselves to start ideas. I ought 
to have explained what I meant— 
gone to work on them as I would 
on the public, and sold them on 
the plan. I gave it up after a 
time and pushed what lines I felt 
like in the windows in the best 
way I could.” 

Later on, when this advertising 
man got into the national field, he 
remembered his retail experience 
and realized on it: it was the eas- 
iest thing in the world to line up 
his dealers and sell them record- 
breaking bills of goods just by 
providing selling ideas for their 
windows. ‘That is the characteris- 
tic part of his advertising cam- 
paign to-day. He spreads the 
ideas through his house-organ and 
his traveling salesmen talk win- 
dow display as a part of their so- 
licitation. 

“And this kind of window dis- 
play can be made a part of most 
advertising campaigns,” he says. 
“Now take one or two other lines 
with which I am not particularly 
familiar. I will speak of them be- 
cause I want to show that the idea 
is bigger than the line. It is not 
peculiar to certain kinds of goods 
and impossible to others. It is an 
advertising and selling idea. It is 
based on the fact that people are 
influenced to buy by seeing the 
goods and reading about them 
while they are seeing them. That 
applies to every kind of goods. 

“Take underwear, men’s under- 
wear, and particularly the knit or 
porous summer kind. I am not 
particularly familiar with that line 
and I never noticed any striking 
window displays playing it up. 
Now and then I have seen a cut- 
out or a picture, but that is not 
enough by itself either to hold the 
public or make a forceful argu- 
ment for the manufacturer’s sales- 
man. Unless a cut-out or picture 
is so good that people will look 
at it for its own sake, its value in 
the window diminishes very rap- 
idly. The eye recognizes it and 
avoids it. The appeal could, in- 
deed, be freshened by cards and 
unique arrangement of the prod- 
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ucts, but there, you see, the power 
is in the accessories. It is the 
same old story: unless a thing is 
done well it is hardly worth while 
doing, and public taste has been 
elevated to such an extent that a 
poor piece of art work repels in- 
stead of attracting. 

“What I mean is entirely differ- 
ent from the cut-out or picture. 

“The underwear salesmen, we'll 
say, are starting out on the road 
for advance orders about this 
time. Their houses have done 
everything possible to make their 
trips successful and give them an 
advantage over competitors. They 
have advertised to the consumer, 
and they have sought to influence 


INK 


“‘Now we realize that we are 
not doing our whole duty by our 
dealers if we do not help them to 
move the goods after they have 
bought them. We did think we 
were doing our whole duty in ; g0- 
ing into the magazines and cr 
ating a national demand and in 
furnishing the house with electro- 
types for local advertising. No- 
body has expected any more than 
that. 

““But our people have been no- 
ticing that other lines of business 
have worked the thing out a little 
finer than that and that the manu- 
facturer doesn’t consider that he 
is doing his full duty by the re- 
tailer unless he helps him to solve 





















































ROUGH SKETCH BY ADVERTISING MANAGER SHOWING HOW A MANUFACTURER’S CARDS CAN 
TREBLE OR QUADRUPLE VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAY 


the dealer through the trade pa- 
pers, and follow-up and dealer’s 
helps. Nothing has been over- 
looked that could be expected to 
turn a sale, or secure the dealer’s 
good will. 

“Now suppose the salesmen of 
one of these houses can get away 
from the stereotyped talking 
points of his goods and say to the 
buyer: 

“Mr. Smith, you know my 
goods. You know our house and 
what it is doing in the way of ad- 
vertising. You know how we are 
co-operating with you. You know 
that the goods give you a good 
profit. You know that they sell 
and will sell still more if they are 
pushed, 


every selling problem connected 
with the g0ods—unless, especially, 
he provides him with ideas and 
suggestions and cards for window 
display, so as to make the win- 
dow different, and attractive, and 
show the public where they can 
buy the goods they have seen ad- 
vertised in the magazines, or 
newspapers, or billboards, or cars. 
That ties up the national advertis- 
ing to your store and helps to 
move the goods. 

“‘Now we believe that is a big 
thing, although the trade has been 
overlooking it and has_ been 
throwing the responsibility entire- 
ly on the retailer. We believe we 
ought to help, and here is what 
our people have done. Here are 
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six cards to go in the window. 

One is a large one to go on an 

easel in the front of the window. 

It has nothing to do with our 
ods, you see. It just says: 


“We have carefully selected our line | 


summer haberdashery with a view to 
mbining comfort and quality with 
easonableness of price. 
1 the best things, new and old.” 


“*That card makes the goods | 
It takes | 


sonal to your store. 
in everything in the window, 


whether it is our goodsornot. It | 


is a general appeal to the passer. 


‘Tt is a reproduction of hand- | 


lettering, like the other cards, and 
that makes it individual and re- 
flects the progressive character of 
the store. 

“*This other large card is for 
the back of the window, perhaps. 
It shows how loose and comfort- 
able our underwear is. It tells it 
by pictures as well as by words, 


and that drives the idea home and | 


| ought to be long enough 


creates desire. And it carries the 
trade-mark, 

“‘These two smaller cards 
might go on either side of the 
window. The center is cut out, 
you see, to allow stretching a 
piece of the fabric across the 
opening. This calls attention to 
the character of the goods. It is 
educational and adds to the inter- 
est in them. 

“These other two small cards 
are for the tops of the fixtures or 
for some other similar place, fur- 
ther to direct attention to the 
goods and suggest the desirability 
of purchasing them. 

‘Your window dresser knows 
best how to use them, but here is 
the photograph that our advertis- 
ing man had made after he had 
worked out the idea. You see 
what use of the cards could be 
made in one instance. The big 
card is on a small easel in front 
of the window. The other big 
card is higher up at the back. 
The two cards with the cloth 
stretched across the cut-out are on 
the window at the sides. It would 
not be a bad idea to put an elec- 
tric bulb directly behind the holes 
at night. 

“¢The display could be still fur- 
ther strengthened by pasting the 
magazine and local advertising on 
the window pane.’” 


Let us show | 








Just as Lincoln said, that 
in his opinion a man’s legs 


to reach from his body to 
the ground, so also should 
an advertising campaign 
be broad enough to reach 
every intelligent being 
who eats, uses, wears or 
enjoys the kind of goods 
you sell. 


And this certainly in- 
cludes the farmer. 


Also it should embrace 
those mediums in which 
he is most interested—the 
ones that are a real help 
to him in his business. 


And this certainly in- 
cludes 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York ‘Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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The advertising manager made 
a hasty sketch to illustrate his 
idea. It was not filled in in de- 
tail, the object being to show the 
part cards can be made to play 
in the window. The real window 
would, of course, carry more 
goods in it. 

“Now these cards,” he said, 
“could be gotten up by the manu- 
facturer in quantity at ten cents 
for the set. They would cost any 
retailer not less than two dollars. 
He would not object to paying 
ten cents, but the manufacturer 
could charge the expense against 
the increased business if he liked. 

“These sketches are hasty but 


field. He can make himself the 
clearing-house of all the ideas of 
the field. An active window dis- 
play man with an advertising and 
selling sense can keep ideas and 
suggestions moving on the ficld 
so fast that it will take its cue 
from him and give him its good 
will and co-operation. 

“It will be different a year 
two hence when everybody picks 
the idea up and suggestions ai 
display matter will be as comm 
as dealer helps are now. Th 
the dealer will take it as a matt 
of course. He will feel under 1 
particular obligation to anybody 
for providing him with sellin; 
helps, and the con 
test for his favor 














will develop an ex- 
pense far beyond 
what it is costing 
now. 

“The pioneer days 
in window dressing 
are not over yet, by 
a long shot. 

Asked to take up 
something in another 
unfamiliar field—the 
drug trade—this ad- 
vertising man chewed 
his pencil for a mo- 
ment reflectively and 
then said: 

“The Thermos 
bottle people have 
some good dealer 
helps and some 
of the drug- 











CENTERPIECE OF IMAGINARY DISPLAY 


WILL WELCOME 


they show the idea. The manu- 
facturer cannot ‘lay down’ on his 
proposition at any stage of the 
game. He must chase his goods 
into the rear door of the store 
and shoo them out ef the front 
door. He must plan .o help the 
retailers at every point. Of 
course he is not forced to do so. 
He can fail back on trade customs 
and take it out in complaints if 
the dealer fails to do all that he 
is expected to do. 

“The manufacturer is in the one 
big place to determine the real 
wants and opportunities of the 


. 


FOR THERMOS 
BOTTLE TO ILLUSTRATE HOW MANUFACTURER CAN 
PLAN INEXPENSIVE IDEAS THAT HIS TRADE 


gists have made 
good use of them. 
Here’s my idea of a 
‘news service’ in win- 
; dow displays that 
will put a new and strong talk- 
ing point in the Thermos sales- 
man’s mouth and sell goods for 
the dealer when it is in. 

“Have two large thermometer 
faces sketched and reproduced so 
as to look home-made. Print 
‘Thermos’ across the freezing 
mark, and above it mark off the 
dog-day heat record. Stand these 
up at either side of the window. 
back a little, and a short distance 
from the walls, and connect them 
by large bent pieces of cardboard. 

“At the top make a shelf and 
display the distinctive Thermos 
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bottles, with one of the cases. 
Let ‘icicles’ (made of cotton 
rolled in the hands) depend from 
the shelf. Put a picnic basket 
with 2 Thermos bottle at the foot, 
and tien fill the window up with 
summ: specialties like oil of cit- 
ronell for mosquito bites, first- 
ajured kits, etc. 
a sign ‘For summer out- 
the top and another sign 
middle: ‘For week-ends, 
piling, canoeing, etc. Keeps 
and solids cold 72 hours. 
1.50 up.’ 
see that would cost next 
to noting, and would involve lit- 
tle wo: on the part of the drug- 
gist. Yet it is sufficiently novel 
to attract attention and would cer- 
tainly be appreciated by a pro- 
gressive druggist, when he under- 
stands that it will be followed up 
by others of the he same kind.” 


A Pl BLISHER’S VIEW OF 
ABOLISHING AGENTS’ 
COMMISSIONS 


The following letter was sent 
by the advertising manager of 
The Ave Maria to the Cleveland 
Advertising Club in response to 
the letter and set of resolutions 
sent out by the club urging the 
abolishment of agency commis- 
sions, It is a particularly clear 
statement of the views which are 
held by a great many publishers. 
And whatever may be said about 
the agency taking its pay from 
a third party, it is perfectly clear 
that the publisher, from his stand- 
point at least, is paying the man 
who creates the business for him: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Tue Ave Maria 
154 Nassau Street. 
New York, May 13, 1912. 
Tue CLEVELAND ADVERTISING CLUB: 

Your letter and the accompanying 
resolutions have been thoroughly di- 
gested and careful thought convinces 
me that it would be unwise for publish- 
ers to adopt your suggestion. 
Publishers pay pat agents 
commissions to encourage the creation 
of business and those commissions 
represent only a fair consideration for 
the immense volume of such business 
most of which publishers would not 
otherwise enjoy. 

The advertising agent in his incep- 
tion was a mere broker, I am free to 
confess, and the trade was overrun 
with unscrupulous ones who brought 
discredit upon it. But this condition 





Standardize 
Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have 
done—You cando. If they are using 
a certain grade of Bond Paper for 
all House Letter-Heads, Invoices, 
Checks, Receipts, etc., and another 
grade for Records, Reports, Inter- 
House correspondence, etc.—so can 
You. 

The plan is to have a Standard— 
and to hold to it. 


To make it productive in the highest 
degree—Standardize it by Specifying 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 
The DeLuxe Business Paper 


Any Business Man who likes Good 
Stationery ought to send for our 
Portfolio of Coupon Bond Specimen 
Business Forms. Write for it today. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER 
COMPANY 
31 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to sho,, 
you samples of ‘*‘ EAGLE A’’ PAPE 
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has long since changed, the evolution 
of the past twenty years having pro- 
duced a set of men whose energy, 
skill and integrity compare favorably 
with those qualities in the leaders 
among men in other lines of endeavor. 

I cannot see that benefit will flow 
from the abolition of commissions to 
the advertiser, the agent or the pub- 
lisher. On the other hand it seems 
to me that this proposed change would 
kill off the advertising agent, put an 
end to the creation ot business to an 
enormous extent and lower the stand- 
ard of benefit to the advertiser, for 
this is the way it would work out, 
taking as an illustration the advertiser 
who spends, say, $100,000 a year. 

Such an advertiser now _ receives 
$100,000 worth of space through his ad- 
vertising agency substantially without 
cost to him since the commissions 
compensate the agency and he receives 
the best advice as to the selection of 
mediums, the most caretully designed 
and prepared copy, the advice of an 
organization that has conducted the 
advertising affairs of hundreds of suc- 
cessful advertisers and one bill to pay 
instead of hundreds with all the book- 
keeping that that implies. Surely the 
advertising agency that knows the 
reasons for the successes of hundreds 
of advertisers is calculated to give bet- 
ter results .uan the advertising man- 
ager alone, but the two would work 
well together, if the advertising agency 
could survive the new order of things. 

The advertiser used as an example 
would doubtless be attracted by the 
argument that an advertising manager 
at a salary of $4,000 or $5,000 a year, 
giving his whole time, would save the 
advertiser the difference between his 
salary and the fifteen per cent fee, 
which an agent would have to demand 
to make the work profitable, with the 
result that the latter would be thrown 
overboard, his efforts in the creation 
of new advertising and the develop- 
ment of old would cease, leaving the 
publishers to do the creative work 
themselves which would mean a task 
entirely peyond their ability to handle. 

Now the publisher can solicit a few 
hundred advertising agents, each for 
many accounts, while under the pro- 
posed arrangement he would have to 
solicit thousands of advertisers in ad- 
dition to establishing an organization 
like that of the advertising agency, 
but as large as a great many agencies 
combined; hence the reasonableness of 
the commission. 

Probably ninety-five per cent of gen- 
eral advertising can be said to have 
been created by advertising agents, so 
that when you take away their com- 
missions, leaving them in competition 
with the advertising manager, I cannot 
see any other result than a substantial 
end to the creation of business and 
a general weakening of present con- 
ditions. 

I go into this matter at length be- 
cause I want you to know my reasons 
for refusing to conform with the new 
plan to abolish agents’ commissions and 
to satisfy you that I am acting in good 
faith from the stand point of the pub- 
lisher, the agent and the advertiser. 

Joun A. Murray, 
Advertising Manager. 


PUBLISHERS PRIMARILY RE 
SPONSIBLE 


M. Rumery Company. 


Machinery for Plowing, 
Hulling and Threshing. 


La Porte, Inp., April 16, 191: 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It may be possible for a firm in 
business not to let its right hand 
know what its left hand doeth. in 
this day and age, however, it is well 
to avoid suspicion by not gettiig 
both hands into the game. 

There are advertising agencies capa'le 
of maintaining a magazine and still ‘e- 
ing perfectly square with all with whom 
they come in contact. This, however, 
is a matter of men and cannot be 
standardized. We believe that the in- 
evitable tendency will be to let ‘he 
quantity of advertising secured ‘or 
the house-organ from a given publica- 
tion color the recommendation of tiiat 
publication to clients. 

On the other hand, busy advertisers 
can get the publisher’s latest messaye 
from no source more quickly than from 
the ad in the advertising magazines, 
most of which are _ published hy 
agencies. Their complete withdrawal 
will be a distressing cure for the 
present condition. 

It seems to us that the advertiser 
himself must keep such records of r 
sults as will allow him to judge as to 
the quality of medium, aad he should 
then place his business with an agency 
composed of men whose business con- 
science 1s above reproach. The whole 
matter, like all business relations, re- 
solves itself in the end into a matter of 
confidence. The advertiser must have 
confidence in his agent, and if he has 
this confidence in the agency, its 
lication of a house-organ with ee. 
tising will not interfere with the ef- 
ficiency of contact between agent and 
advertiser. 

The attitude of the publishers on this 
matter indicates that chickens are 
coming home to roost. The practice of 
giving agency commissions instead of 
putting advertisers in position to buy at 
net rates gives rise to the abuse; if 
any there be, for this practice is the 
very foundation of the agency system. 
The advertiser who is not inclined to 
use an agency but does so more or less 
for the sake of getting his money’s 
worth cannot be blamed for failing to 
take up the cudgels in behalf of pub- 
lishers who now have grievances against 
the agency. 

RumeEty Co., 
L. W. Ellis” Publicity Manager. 


-— 0+ 


The Dallas Ad League raised its dues 
to $15 several weeks before the con- 
vention. This action was designed to 
keep out those who wished to join 
merely for the social advantages accru- 
ing from membership during the con- 
vention. This commendable action of 
Dallas contrasts itself with those of a 
club in another state which, in order to 
take a strong delegation to Dallas, can- 
vassed its city and rounded up scores 
of members at twenty-five cents apiece. 
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THE ADVERTISING THE } 


FARMER REMEMBERS 


DIRECT INFORMATION WANTED ASIDE 
ROM THE PUBLICITY—QUICK TO | 
PICK UP FACTS AND APPLY THEM, 
THOUGH NOT ALWAYS IN LINE | 
VITH THE AD—START HIS INTER- | 


ist, AND THE FARMER WILL READ 
\NY QUANTITY OF REASON-WHY 


By Homer Croy. 
| was very much surprised re- 


cently in talking to a farmer to | 
find just what advertising it was | 


he saw and remembered. In the 
conversation it came around that 
he should tell me what he thought 
to be the three most widely adver- 
tised things. Without hesitation 
he explained that without doubt 
they were Gold Dust, Peruna and 
split hickory buggies. He himself 
did not buy the household neces- 
sity that is so widely known on 
account of two energetic Ethio- 


pians, as he left that to his wife, | 


and he had not had any of the 


medicine from Columbus in his | 
house for years, and he had not | 


the slightest idea of buying a | 
buggy from Indiana. 

His nephew was the vehicle 
dealer in the town and so the 
farmer got concessions that made 
it worth while to buy only the ve- 


hicles that John handled. The 
point of view of the farmer was 
not prejudiced on account of be- 
ing a steady patron of the three 
advertised articles that he named. 
The farmer’s wife took two house- 
hold monthlies and the man’s son 
subscribed to three popular maga- 
zines so that there was much read- 


ing in the house outside of the 


farmer’s agricultural papers. His 
point of view was that of an aver- 
age farmer living in the Middle 
West. 

His point of view interested me 
so that I asked several of the 
man’s neighbors what advertised 
articles they thought to be most 
widely heralded. For the most 
part they sided with my friend, al- 
thought one of them thought that 
a certain hog remedy was about as 
widely known as anything. 

Investigation showed that a 
farmer saw what he was interest- 








Edna Ferber 


T is a long time since a 
I writer so full of Ameri- 

canism as Edna Ferber 
has written short stories. 
“Emma McChesney,” selling 
Featherbloom Petticoats for 
T. Buck, is as real as 
Westcott’s David Harum or 
George Ade’s Pink Marsh, 
and what Edna Ferber says 
about her and makes her 
say is breezy and healthy. 
This breeziness and healthiness is 
what you want in your advertising 
and what you want in the medium 
that carries your advertising. 

The American Magazine “dis- 
covered” Edna Ferber. 

Her stories are the kind that 
makes the American Magazine a 
good selector of readers—the 
kind of readers which in turn 
makes the American Magazine a 
good advertising medium for a 
great number of things. 


American 
MAGAZINE 
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ed in. I found that this man took 
‘most seriously an advertisement 
that gave some direct information 
outside of its publicity. For in- 
stance, in reading an advertise- 
ment about fruit sprays he liked 
to find what kind of insect 
or germ it is that hurts fruit 
and what is the time of year 
that steps should be taken to 
kill it. If he is reading about 
a liquid dehorner he wants to 
know at what age it is best to ap- 
ply it to the calf, and if he is read- 
ing the copy of an automobile con- 
cern he is interested in knowing 
why this car can climb hills or 
why it is the best one for bad 
roads, as long as the diagrams of 
the engines are simple so that he 
can readily understand them. 

The farmer has not many hours 
for reading, and his early days 
usually have been taken up with 
work so that his information is 
not as wide as it might be. A 
farmer does not go in for fiction 
much and to him a simple bit of 
information such as can be easily 
conveyed in an advertisement is 
just as interesting as the most 
stirring story. 

“T never knew,” he told me, 
“that a germ could live for a year 
whether it’s hot or cold until just 
the other day when I read it in the 
paper.” It did not occur to me 
just at the moment, but later I 
found that he had come across 
this in an advertisement for a 
vacuum cleaner as an argument 
for keeping a house absolutely 
clean. On questioning him 
found that he did not remember 
the name of the cleaner, but that 
he had a hazy idea that a picture 
in the advertisement showed that 
a child could operate it. The ad- 
vertisement had not driven home 
but it would not take many repe- 
titions to fasten it in his mind. 

It was the general opinion of 
the farmers I met that the Buick 
was the best known and most 
widely advertised car, although on 
investigating I found that this 
company had a particularly live 
representative in that town. Many 
of the men knew the records of 
the Thomas car and I found that 
many of them still remembered its 
famous cross-continent run. The 


harder the name of the car to re- 
member and pronounce the less 
they knew about it. If they had 
not mastered the pronunciation of 
the name they gave up interest in 
the car and took up with a simp- 
ler name. 


HESITATES ABOUT THE NEW AND 
STRANGE PRODUCTS 


It did not make so much differ- 
ence about the old and established 
farming implements that had been 
used for a couple of generations. 
The names and qualities of the 
products had become so firmly 
fixed in their minds that they 
could not be erased. Each farmer 
had a favorite plow—a Moline 
or Deere—and he would stand 
up and argue for it as earnestly 
as though it were one of his own 
colts. It was on the new prod- 
ucts that his mind hesitated—on 
automobiles, fruit sprays and so 
on—products that had not been 
passed down from generation to 
generation. 

A farmer will read an advertise- 
ment with scrupulous care from 
beginning to end—if it interests 
him. A number of arguments can 
be played up in the copy and he 
will go through to the end if it is 
something in his line and has some 
new information in it. Copy for 
him does not have to be general 
publicity; it can be reason-why 
copy. He will go through the fine 
print part if he can get a few hints 
to help him with his work. But 
there must be something in the 
first part of the advertisement to 
help him, to give him some infor- 
mation. He may not believe 
everything he reads but he is a 
willing reader if approached in the 
right way. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
proposes to increase its capital twenty 
fold, from $650,000 to $13,000,000. 
Steps have already been taken to carry 
this plan into effect by the organization 
under Massachusetts laws of a new 
company to be known as the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company with 65,000 
shares of preferred stock and an equal 
amount of common. 


Fort Worth and Dallas, as hosts of 
the visiting clubs, played no favorites 
in the contest for the 1918 convention. 
The former split its vote evenly and 
the latter did not vote. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS’ CONVEN- 
TION AT ST. LOUIS 


The sixth annual convention of the 
International Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing approximately 85 
per cent of the grocery distributors of 
the country, was held recently at St. 
Louis. The gathering was noteworthy 
as an expression of the attitude of the 
jobbing interests on certain pending 

vislation, and upon certain time-hon- 

i “trade customs.” ; 

The chief act of the convention was 
the not unexpected resolution condemn- 
ing the Campbell bill, now before Con- 
gress, to compel the placing of the 
manufacturer’s name upon all products. 
Because it was expected there was an 
unusually active lobby of manufacturers’ 
representatives present. The canners 
and fruit packers were out in force in 
favor of the bill, as were also the spe- 
cialty manufacturers and a strong dele- 
gation of the National Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation which approved the bill at its 
recent convention at Oklahoma City. 
In spite of the lobby, however, resolu- 
tions against the measure were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The association, moreover, came out 
flat-footed in favor of a Federal net- 
weight law, or at least uniform net- 
weight laws in the several states. This 
represents a change of policy on the 
part of the association, and is said 
to be due to the disposition on the 
part of food inspectors to treat the job- 
ber with more fairness than has been 
the case in the past. William P. Cutler, 
State Food Commissioner of Missouri, 
outlined the policy of the Food Inspec- 
tion Department, and convinced the dele- 
gates that the governmental agents were 
willing to co-operate with the jobber. 

The association continues its opposi- 
tion to the free deal as vigorously as 
ever, on the ground that it is not only 
a wasteful method of merchandising, 
but tends to depreciate quality by stock- 
ing ag retailer too heavily for his de- 
mand, 

+oo———— 


INSERTION OF CIRCULARS IN 
NEWSPAPERS A MISDEMEANOR 


New York newspapers have been ac- 
tive for some time in an endeavor to 
prevent newsdealers from inserting cir- 
culars and other advertising matter in 
the Sunday editions. It has grown to 
be a custom for various merchants to- 
obtain dodgers of full-page size and 
then pay newsdealers fifteen cents a 
hundred for slipping them into the regu- 
lar newspapers for distribution. Ac- 
cording to a decision by Magistrate 
Freschi made on May 28 this practice 
is a misdemeanor. The justice quoted 
the provisions of the Code of Ordinances 
of the City which forbids the promiscu- 
ous throwing or distribution of circulars 
or “other advertising matter.” 

setncseeenrie, - Woapiaibcecete 


EXHIBIT ON PANAMA CANAL 


The Dallas convention adopted a reso- 
lution that an exhibit of advertising be 
arranged for display at the Panama 
Canal, after it is opened. Also the con- 
vention went on record against the 
pending patent bills at Washington. 





NEW,ERA TrI-CAR, 


an investment — not an 
expense 


ax Phe New Era Tri-Car is the economical 
and obedient servant of the progressive 
merchant in every line. 

It will make deliveries several times faster 
and will cover a greater area than it is pos- 
sible to cover with a horse-drawn vehicle. 

The driver of your horse-drawn vehicle 
can learn to operate the New Era Tri-Car 
in a very short time. 

The cost and up-keep are less than that 
of a horse and wagon, or of the average 
automobile. 

The New Era has the strength to stand 
the severest sort of delivery service. 

Its simplicity of construction enables a 
novice to understand and care for it. 

It has ample power to meet every de- 
mand of the car carrying a full load re- 
gardless of the sand road or hill. 

The average daily cost of running a New 
Era Tri-Car, based on the experiences of 
scores of merchants in many lines, is 
twenty-five cents. 

Consider the service a New Era will 
render you—the saving over the horse- 
drawn vehicle—the difference in cost and 
up-keep of the automobile. 

Will you not make use of the coupon ? 

It will bring you informatich that will 
show you a way of turning an expense 
into a profit. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 





THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your literature. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM 
PUBLICATIONS FOR APRIL 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


The following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, are token 
from the reports compiled by the Washington Press Bureau. 


WEEKLIES. 


General and Live Stock and 


Paper. 


Breeders Gazette 45,081 
Iowa Homestead 55,847 
Hoard’s Dairyman 49,977 
Farmers Mail & Breeze 44,775 
Wallaces’ Farmer 48,261 
Ohio Farmer 43,633 
*Orange Judd Farmer 46,341 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 38,304 
The Farmer 35,850 
Rural New Yorker 39,423 
National Stockman & Farmer 38,550 
Kansas Farmer 27,720 
Country Gentleman 34,863 
Farmer & Stockman 32,452 
Farm & Ranch 35,781 
Michigan Farmer 36,941 
*American Agriculturist 39,189 
Nebraska Farmer 82,003 
Wisconsin Farmer 31,922 
Indiana Farmer 26,881 
Progressive Farmer 25,282 
Farmers Guide 23,679 
*New England Homestead 33,218 
Twentieth Century Farmer. a 25,655 
Farmers Review 31,003 
*Northwest Farmstead 28,546 
Northwestern Agriculturist 26,881 
Missouri Ruralist . 21,280 
Practical Farmer . 18,023 


In making comparisons, proper allowance should 
which in some months have five issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 


*The Dakota Farmer 38,717 
Prairie Farmer . 34,262 
*Farm & Home 36,876 
Southern Ruralist 29,625 
Farm, Stock & Home 30,029 
Farm & Fireside 30,980 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 21,852 
Southern Planter 17,644 
Southern Cultivator 20,250 
Illinois Farmer 16,473 
Farm Progress 14,249 


Up To Date Farming 13,342 
10,190 


9,846 
4,976 


MONTHLIES. 


*The Fruit Grower 21,275 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 17,424 
Farm Journal 19,167 
Successful Farming 17,924 
a) 8 ere : <a 15,000 
Nebraska Farm Journal 13,478 
*Farmer’s Magazine 14,336 
Agricultural Epitomist 13,170 
Missouri Valley Farmer 11,651 
Farm News 8,911 
Farm Life 8,715 
*Farm Press 7,624 
“lone Farmer’s Wife 7,196 
Farm World 4,516 


Class Adv. Classified Adv. 


42,130 
23,016 
19,436 
18,057 


19,386 


be made for those weeklies 
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300,000 Circulation 
$1.50 per line with 
Sept., 1912, Issue 


The circulation of FARM PRESS is in- 
creasing so rapidly that we are compelled 
to make a small advance in our advertising 
rate. 























Effective with the September, 1912, issue, 
the guaranteed circulation will be 300,000 
copies monthly and the rate $1.50 per agate 
line. 


Orders at present rate will be accepted up 
to and including the August, 1912, issue, but 
no reservations at present rate, for service 
subsequent to that date, will be accepted. 


Circulation will be proved whenever re- 
quested or entire cost of the advertising 
forfeited. Our subscription campaign is be- 
ing continued aggressively, and we con- 
fidently expect to exceed our guarantee by 
25,000 to 50,000 monthly. 


Publications with a rapidly growing circu- 
lation are the best payers for Advertisers. 
Farm Press is better than ever and growing 
in prestige as it is in circulation. 


FARM PRESS 


DUANE W. GAYLORD, Advertising Manager 
CHICAGO 
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The lure of 


New England 


Brings Six-Hundred-Thousand Visitors who jour- 


ney here yearly from all parts of the world. 


Most of these are here in the Summer months for 


rest, recreation and recuperation. 


They are prosperous and receptive, ready to open 


their purse for the good things that appeal to them. 


A Summer Campaign 


is worth while here and has every 
chance of success. 


The local daily newspapers will reach most of the | 


visitors, plus the regular readers who are well worth 
while reaching. 


These papers will prove a Summer Campaign is 


profitable. 


New Haven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford Ho iti ury 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Portland,Me.,Express 
Springfteld,Mass.,Union Burlington,Vt.,FreePress 
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THE HIGHER COST OF SHOE 
MATERIAL 


Vigures showing the increase in cost 
materials to the shoe manufacturer 
ing the last four years have been 
piled by Secretary Evans of the 
ckton Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
‘ation, In view of the general ad- 
ince in shoe prices that the retailer 
iow meeting in his buying for next 
and winter, these figures are of 

it value. 

hey could well be used by the re- 
ler and his salesmen to show a pro- 
ting customer, at a_ glance, just 

t are the causes for higher prices. 

y might also be used to advantage 

some of the retailers’ advertising. 

figures apply, of course, to men’s 

s and the grades manufactured in 

kton; but the same situation, even 

igh the figures are different, applies 

the entire manufacturing industry. 
fhe figures are as follows, showing 
‘ nee in percentages of the various 
materials entering into the making of 
he shoe: 

Black calfskin, 19 per cent; Russia 
calfskin, 20 per cent; Sole leather, 14 
per cent; kid leather, 7 per cent; 
sheepskin, 5 per cent; counters, 11 per 
cent; box toes, 18 per cent; heels, 11 
per cent; top lifts, 14 per cent; welt- 
ing, 9 per cent; insoles, 11 per cent; 
outsoles, 18 per cent; lasts, 11 per 
cent; patterns, 8 per cent; linings, 9 
per cent; cotton thread, 7 per cent; 
sik thread, 7 per cent; other trim- 
mings, 10 per cent; laces and buttons, 
7 per cent; cements, shellacs, stains, 
etc., 14 per cent; shanks, 4 per cent; 
cases and cartons, 11 per cent; office 
supplies, etc., 5 per cent; labor, 12 
per cent.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 

a a ns 


“T AM PRITCHARD’S CHEESE” 


of 


William P. Banning, formerly of New 

York, and now advertising manager of 
_ Shanghai China Press, adds the 

following gem to the “I am” collection. 
It is taken from the Straits Echo: 

“The professional ad writer brags a 
lot of his fart.’ A Yankee called Davis 
has been showing anxiety to establish 
himself as the originator of the mono- 
logue style—‘I am the printing-press. 
I sing the songs of the world, the ora- 
tories of history, the symphonies of all 
time,’ etc. There’s nothing in it. It 
is dead easy. For instance, Pritchard’s 
might advertise their cheese, thus: 

“I am Pritchard’s Cheese. I come 
from Mother Earth, from the procreant 
urge that puts forth leaves of grass. I 
am compact of clean life, of morning 
dew, of the sweet breath of cattle 
among cowslips. The wild honey-bee 
sang my lullabies. 

“‘T am yellow as the ripened corn 
and as full of nutriment. I am packed 
in an airtight tin, and am good as long 
as I’m given a chance. 

“‘*But if the Boy forgets me, and 
leaves me open on a back shelf of the 
pantry, life breeds in me again, and the 
juicy maggots in cohorts cavort through- 
out me. If the Tuan then does not liké 
the looks of me, I am good for chickens. 

“*T am Pritchard’s cheese.’ ” 





Gives Satisfactory 
Results 


The retail store-keeper 
knows the paper that brings 
him trade. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, the second largest city 
in the state, carries more dis- 
play advertising than any 
other daily in Worcester. 
Its grade of readers, its con- 
contrated circulation and its 
“Grip” on its readers owing 
to its fairness and honesty 
all tend to make the Gazette 
the great sales producer of 
Worcester. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Boston 


Traveler 
83,029 


Circulation Average for 1911 


86,812 


APRIL AVERAGE 





85% within 10 miles. 
95% within 20 miles. 


to cents a line 
On contracts — unclassified. 


The TRAVELER, judg- 
ing from sales results, has 
five advertising readers in 
proportion to the circulation, 
to one of “The Fire Engines 


are going by” type. 
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Sell Your Goods 
to 10,000 Rated Lawyers 


by presenting them in the pages of ‘‘Case 
Comment,” the Lawyer's Monthly 
iedien~as these men have done:— 


A. L. Pelton of Pelton Pub, Co, of Meriden, Conn, writes :-- 
“I must say that my return from the March 
Advertisement WAS BEYOND ALL EXPEC- 
TATIONS---and it’s been many a long day since 
1 could write this to a publisher.” 

Paul A. Rynd, sales manager of Wilder-Strong Implement (o., of 
Monroe, Mich. (advertising Water Ballast Lawn Rollers) writes:--- 
“You will, of course, be pleased to learn that 
“Case and Comment’ HAS AGAIN DELIV. 

ERED THE GOODS and that we entertain as 
good an opinion of it as we did last season." 


Case and Comment is the only real magazine for 
lawyers that helps them in their daily work and 
does it entertainingly. Send for sample copy of the 
June Law and Commerce Number. 


July forms close June 10th. Regular magazine 
size. Advertising Rates on application, Circula- 
tion guaranteed 10, copies. Subscription Price 
$1 OU per year. 


CASE AND COMMENT 
Rochester New York 














Pattern Houses 
Selling 


IN 


CANADA— 


Can 
through 


The Dry Goods 
Record 


The growth of 
business depends on_ the 
sale of piece goods. “THE 
RECORD” is specialized 
for the Piece Goods Sec- 
tion of the Dry Goods arid 
Department Store. 

ACTON PUBLISHING CQ. 

Limited 


Toronto, Ont. 
Coristine Bldg. 


get a unique service 
advertising in 


pattern 


Head Office 
Montreal Office.. 
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NEW MEMBERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


During the last few weeks the fo! 
ing national advertisers have joined 
Association cf American Advertise: 

Johnson Soap Company, 
waukee, Wis. Represented by Ch: 
S. Pearce. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., New \ 

City. ene by J. Zobian. 
1900” Washer Company, PB 

hamton, N. Y. Represented by H. 

Barker. 

A. S. Hinds 
Portland, Me. 
Hay. 

Ozomulsion Company, New York Cty, 
Represented by A. Frank Richardsoi 

Duffy Company, Rochester, N. 
Represented by E. A. Vermilye. 

Pepsin Syrup Company, Montice!! 
Ill. Represented by Allen F. Moore. 

At the last meeting of the board 
directors, Clyde E. Horton, of the S! 
win-Williams Company, Clevelan d, 
was elected to fill the vacancy: creat 
through the resignation of L. R. Gre« 

Recently the Association has increa: 
the staff of its auditors by the appoin 
ment of W. B. Getty, who for mai; 
years was connected with some of tlic 
most prominent publications and \ 
for five years prior to his appointmeitt, 
was auditor and examiner in the second- 
class mailing denartment of the United 
States Postal Service. 


(Toilet Preparatio 
Represented by Wm 


+o 


SQUARE BOTTLE A GENERAL 
RECEPTACLE 


Supreme Court Justice Giegerich has 
decided that a square bottle is so prac- 
tical and of such general convenience 
for packing and handling that no single 
company has a right to enjoin any other 
concern from using it. 

This decision grew out of an action 
on the part of the Crystalleid Water 
Company and the Mohawk _ Spring 
Bottling Company oegainst Carl H. 
Schultz. Schultz is a dealer in nat 
ural and carbonated waters and was 
sued for $50,000 damages. The suit, 
which was heard in New York, was dis- 
missed on May 23. 


+ o> 


The “Fifty Years in Business Club” 
of Nashville, Tenn., will hold a_ big 
meeting in that city on June 20-21. 
Invitations are being sent to prominent 
business men throughout the country 
with the idea of having them address 
the sessions. It is expected that the 
programme arranged for the occasion 
will embody a thorough review of the 
changes which have taken place in busi 
ness methods during the last fifty years. 


Henry S. Fisk, at one time vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, has 
organized the Fisk Publishing Com 
pany with offices in the Schiller Build 
ing, Cincinnati. The new business will 
have to do with various syndicate s-rv- 


ices to retailers, among them hei: g <d 


vertising. 
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E\W YORK VIGILANCECOM- | 


MITTEE REPORT AT 
DALLAS 


| 


llowing is the text of a report | 


mitted 


to the convention by | 


a! ry D,. Robbins, publicity man- | 


for N. W. Halsey & Co., 
York, concerning the or- 
ization and accomplishments 


the Vigilance Committee of | 


: New York Advertising Men’s 

ague : 

‘The subject of dishonest adver- 

e was one of the vital values 
Yew York delegates took home 
them from Boston. 

\Var against dishonest advertis- 
ing was declared and the opening 
gun fired at the December meet- 
ing of the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York. Hostilities 
conimenced in earnest with the 
formation of the vigilance com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Alfred W. McCann. 

The Vigilance Committee com- 
prises 25 representative advertis- 
ing men including advertising 
managers, publishers and agents. 

lor a long time the Committee 
met weekly until the work was so 
well in hand that meetings every 
alternate week were found to be 
sufficient. 

Some of our friends have been 
severely disappointed that nothing 
spectacular has been undertaken. 
If they knew the dangers, difficul- 
ties and real objects of the work, 
as we have come to know them, 
and better appreciated the calibre 
of the men comprising the com- 
mittee, they would have no occa- 
sion for disappointment. 


The work was not undertaken. 


for spectacular purposes. On the 
contrary, its activities are essen- 
tially secret in character. How- 
ever, those who think that all we 
have done has been to meet, talk 
and disperse are decidedly mis- 
taken. 

First we determined upon our 
plan of organization and, thus far, 
we have had no reason to believe 
that the plan adopted is other than 
a model one. 

Briefly it is this: A quorum of 
the full committee alone has power 
to take action on any case before 
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Three Times 
Larger 


Three times stronger will pro- 
duce sales more than three times 
greater than any other daily in 
Portland, Maine, 


The 


Evening 
Express 


Maine's Greatest Evening Daily 
Maine's Largest Daily Circulation 
Maine's Largest Want Ad Medium 


The commanding position oc- 
cupied by the Evening Express is 
due to giving the people of Port- 
land a daily Newspaper well 
worthy of Maine’s finest city. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertising 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 
Herald during 


The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the combined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this jeriell 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 
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The circulation of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


represents quality—not because 
it consists of moneyed readers, 
but because every reader is an 
enthusiastic follower of its edi- 
torial policies and precepts. In 
our opinion this represents 
quality circulation viewed from 
the advertiser’s standpoint. 

New -, Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

. ELDER, Manager 
eninge 0 Office: People’s Gas Building 


J. Macdonald, Manager 


24 Milk St. 
Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


Boston Office: 
Oliver E. 








Three Questions Answered 


F.a number of questions 
O you would ask about Mica 
Non-Breakable Slides, we 
have answered three. 
ARE THEY DURABLE? 


Mica Non-Breakable Slides won’t 
burn, and being thoroughly pro- 
tected and bound with aluminum 
they won’t break. They will last 
forever with ordinary common 
usage. 


ARE THEY RELIABLE? 
Your copy is reproduced on mica 
(commonly called isinglass) by 
the photographic process, thereby 
giving a faithful reproduction of 
your trade-mark or package. 


ARE THEY ECONOMICAL? 


They cost no more than glass 
slides, and yet there are no heavy 
express charges to pay—Mica 
Non-Breakable Slides mail for 
two cents. They can be enclosed 
with your ordinary correspon- 
dence at no additional cost. 

Ask for the tryout slide—a 
sample—made up from your copy. 
It’s free, if asked for on your 
letterhead. Dictate your request 
now. 


Mica Non-Breakable Slide Gompany 
N. W. Cor. 12th & Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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it, but the detail work is handied 
largely by three sub-committees as 
follows: 

The legal section, which retains 
a lawyer, also an investigator and 
searches out the facts concerning 
all cases referred to it. If che 
main committee so directs, the 
legal section prepares evidence /or 
the District Attorney . 

The welfare section is charced 
with spreading the propaganda, 
gaining the co-operation of adver- 
tisers, publishers and advertising 
men generally, with taking up 
with offenders their shortcomings 
and, in every way possible focts- 
ing the work of the commitice 
publicly and privately as occasion 
may warrant. 

The funds section is concerned 
with providing the sinews of war. 

The vigilance committee has al- 
ready been provided with a sub- 
stantial amount of cash and there 
is plenty more in sight to be called 
for when needed. 

The full import of the New 
York State Law on “Fraudulent 
Advertising” has been determined 
and a working arrangement ar- 
rived at with the public authori- 
ties. In this work the legal sec- 
tion has been ably assisted by At- 
torney Harry D. Nims, author of 
“Nims on Unfair .Competition,” 
who graciously gave valuable time 
complimentary. 


FIFTY-SEVEN CASES INVESTIGATED 


To date the legal section has 
examined, submitted to counsel 
and investigated a total of 57 cases. 
Of these 27 were referred to the 
National Vigilance Committee, as 
counsel advised that any eventual 
prosecution would have to be 
brought outside of our jurisdic- 
tion. Eleven cases were dismissed 
as the evidence presented no facts 
indicating fraud within the mean- 
ing of the statutes. 

Nine cases were returned to the 
main committee with recommen- 
dation for further action of a con- 
cilatory nature seeking to correct 
the objectionable advertising poli- 
cies by persuasion rather than 
force. These cases were referred 
to the welfare section which is 
making progress in carrying out 
its instructions. 
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The remaining cases are still 
under investigation—in three cases 
the evidence is practically com- 
plete. 

The welfare section has sent out 
many thousands of booklets and 
letters to publishers, agents, man- 
agers, legislators and prominent 
members of the Associated Clubs. 

The committee has received an 
enormous amount of publicity. 
More than 300 newspapers and 100 
trade papers have devoted edi- 
torials or news space to the move- 
ment. We estimate this publicity 
to exceed 100,000 lines with prob- 
ably five times as much on the 
general subject in the United 
States. The daily press of Canada 
is estimated to have contributed 
on the general subject more than 
200,000 lines. 

In New York, while as yet we 
have instituted no prosecutions, 
we have straightened out a num- 
ber of deceptive advertisers and 
have many more sitting up and 
taking notice. 

++ 
COMBINATION OF WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED MANUFACTURERS 


William Goldman, president of the 
National Cotton Garment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, recently said that his 
organization had formed a combination 
of woolen and worsted manufacturers 
which marked a new epoch in the re- 
spective industries concerned. By this 
combination it was stated that there 
was hope of making the manufacturers 
directly responsible for the advertising 
which appeared relative to their goods. 
The announcement was made at a dinner 
of te association held at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker on May 27. 


———_+0+—____ 
TOBACCO MERGER POSSIBLE 


A merger of independent tobacco 
manufacturers with capitalization rang- 
ing from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
is said to be in process of formation. 
The new consolidation would, of course, 
be “dissolution proof.’ 

Roughly, about 420,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco is consumed in_ the nited 
States every year. Of this total 300,- 
000,000 pounds has been credited to 
the American Tobacco Company and its 
former subsidiaries, 

oS os 

A controlling interest in the Interna- 
tional Studio, New York, has been pur- 
chased by Walter M. Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson was at one time owner of Arts 
and Decorations. He started his work 
in the magazine field with Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

E. R. Stoll, of South Bend., Ind., has 
been appointed secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 





New Haven 
Register 


Is New Haven's Best Newspaper 


It has not only the largest cir- 
culation, but its circulation is 
among people with culture suffi- 
cient to read advertising and to 
be guided in their purchases by 
the impressions made from this 
advertising. 

There is much money in New 
Haven. Its great industries pay 
good wages to their skilled em- 
ployees, and the profits from 
these enterprises stay in New 
Haven as these manufactories 
are mostly owned by New Haven 
people. 


In Connecticut 


The REGISTER carries more 
classified than any other daily, 
In New Haven, more display of 
all kinds than any other paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Texas 
Farm Journal 


is the only monthly farm paper 
published in the great and grow- 
ing agricultural state of Texas— 
the very heart of the Great 


Southwest. There are 


417,770 
Farms In Texas 


according to the government 
census of 1910. Texas farmers 
are big producers of raw mate- 
rial and great consumers of 
manufactured goods. Texas to- 
day leads the country in the 
value of its agricultural products. 
Mr. Advertiser, this is a good 
field to do business in. Texas 
farmers can best be reached 
through the TEXAS FARM 
JOURNAL—now in its second 
year and growing at the rate of 
4,000 a month. Rates and 
sample copies on request. 


CLYDE C. BUCKINGHAM, 
PUBLISHER 


HOUSTON 
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It is curious to 


see, running 
Consumer through the tes- 


Benefit? timony produced 
before the Committee on Patents 
of the House of Representatives 
which is conducting the hearings 
on the Oldfield bill, the constant 
allusions to the “rights of the 
consumer” and the thinly veiled 
assumption that the consumer 
would necessarily benefit if the 
existing machinery of distribution 
were swept away. It is not un- 
like the story of the farmer and 
his axe, which has been told be- 
fore but will bear repeating. 

The farmer went to his local 
dealer and demanded an axe. The 
price was a_ dollar thirty- five. 
“Why,” said the customer, “I can 
buy an axe from Montgomery 
Ward for ninety-five cents.” 
“Sure,” was the response, “and I’ll 
sell you this one for ninety-five 
cents on the same terms.” 

The offer was accepted. The 
farmer was obliged to lay down 
his ninety-five cents, plus two 
cents for a stamp which he must 
have spent to order the axe, plus 
five cents for a money-order, plus 


Would the 
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twenty-five cents express charves, 
It still looked like a saving of 
eight cents to him, until the ceal- 
er threw the axe back on the 
shelf with the words: “Come 
back in a week and get it.” 

It is obvious that by buncliing 
his purchases and buying several 
articles at a time, the farmer 
could have cut down the pro rata 
expense of postage, money trans- 
fer and express charges so as tc 
make a much better showing. ut 
in order to make any real saving 
he would have to order long 
enough in advance of his actual 
needs to allow for delivery of the 
goods. Otherwise he would be 
incurring a hardship measured by 
the importance of immediate pos- 
session of the goods ordered but 
not received. 

The farmer wanted his axe 
right then. The consumer wants 
his breakfast food or his safety- 
razor or his shoe polish right 
now. Cut out the middlemen and 
he will have to wait a length of 
time proportionate to his distance 
from the base of supplies. 

If he is willing to wait, all well 
and good, but he is not willing to 
wait. The very existence of the 
middlemen, so called, proves it. 
The manufacturer-jobber-retailer 
combination was not invented be- 
cause of the manufacturer’s con- 
suming desire to make the con- 
sumer pay somebody else a profit, 
but because the consumer showed 
a tendency to buy those goods 
which were most readily acces- 
sible. The manufacturer at a dis- 
tance was handicapped, and some 
system of distribution had to be 
evolved. 

That it is the best possible sys- 
tem we do not pretend to assert, 
but the assumption that the con- 
sumer would be better off in 
dealing direct with the manufac- 
turer is open to considerable 
doubt. Much depends upon the 
consumer’s willingness to dis- 
pense with the service he has be- 
come accustomed to, and which, 
of course, he has been paying for. 
[f he is willing to get along with- 
out it, all weil and good, but no 
way has yet been discovered 
whereby one may eat his cake and 
still have it. 
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ag ecco 
the National Cit- 
; tions izens’ League, in 

Thankfully Pgiyters’ INK 

Received”’ for April 25, 
dealing with the League’s efforts 
to secure reform in the currency 
laws, has brought forth a protest 
on the letterhead of the New 
York branch of the League. The 
criticism is signed by Wm. Allen 
Johnston, whose activity on be- 
half of the Klaxon horn was no- 
tied in an A, N. P. A. press- 
agent bulletin last October. 

In the rst place, Mr. Johnston 
states, that, as PRINTERS’ INK sus- 
pected, the League never had a 
million-dollar fund in spite of the 
newspaper reports to that effect. 
The actual amount spent during 
the first six months of the 
League’s existence, from June to 
December, 1911, was a little over 
$47,000. We quote from Mr. 
Johnston’s letter: 


Since December the current expenses 
of the league have been considerably 
increased. Forty-six state organizations 
have been etsihed, with, in each in- 
stance, hundreds of directors embracin 
prominent business men, and each wit 
an active paid secretary. The latter has 
generally a stenographer and each sec- 
retarial office bears the customary over- 
head expenses. However economical 
the maintenance of these forty-six offices 
it is obvious that the total expense calls 
for a considerable appropriation each 
month. Other main disbursements are 
for a speakers’ bureau, the preparation 
of educational pamphlets, a correspond- 
ence campaign to secure $1.00 member- 
ship, the maintenance of executive head- 
quarters at Chicago, the publication of 
a bi-weekly newspaper, Banking Re- 
form, 

As for advertising, the League would 
welcome an appropriation from the busi- 
ness men of this country for this pur- 
pose. One of its first undertakings was 
the preparation of a national advertis- 
ing campaign, including the use of city 
and rural newspapers, standard monthly 
magazines and weeklies, farm and trade 
journals, Cost sheets were obtained 
from an advertising agency. Advertise- 
ments for different mediums were set 
up. Much consultation was had from 
experienced advertising men. The cam- 
paign has been withheld for lack of 
funds, 


The letter goes on to mention 
the “forty-odd informatery arti- 
cles” which have been published 
by the magazines; the educational 
features which have been run by 
“thousands of newspapers”; and 
the “regular service’ which has 
been maintained for the smaller 


“Contribu- 


newspapers. Mr. Johnston is care- 
ful to state that any comparison 
of this educational campaign with 
a “press agent” stunt is highly 
ridiculous, and then proceeds with 
the following argument: 

The establishment of a sound banking 
system is of just as much concern to 
any newspaper or magazine as it is to 
any other business institution—for in- 
stance, to the merchants and manufac- 
turers who supply the publication regu- 
larly with advertising. Why should the 
publication expect other business men 
to pay for the furtherance of this re- 
form? 

This reform concerns all the readers 
of the publication, the welfare of the 
community it serves. It is a patriotic 
and humanitarian as well as a material 
measure. It offers nothing for sale for 
anyone, is in no one’s especial interest, 
but in the interest of all. 

In this light, would it not be a very 
just and equitable arrangement for each 
publication to contribute its proper 
share of an advertising fund? 


Does any good and sufficient 
reason suggest itself as to why 
the money which is used in pay- 
ing salaries to forty-six secreta- 
ries and maintaining forty-six 
secretarial offices should not go 
directly to the forming of the pub- 
lic opinion which is so urgently 
desired? The campaign which is 
“being withheld for lack of funds” 
would, we presume, go forward if 
the corps of “secretaries” should 
be pruned a wee bit. 

But there is no need to discuss 
the matter further. As suggested 
in the editorial of April 25, any 
good advertising agency could 
point out a way to sow $47,000 
and reap something besides a sal- 
ary list. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Some men are judged by the 
amount of technical jargon they 
can spout, but even a parrot can 
learn a part. 


Investment Of a 
terest to the Vig- 

Bankers ilance Commit- 
Organize tees of the va- 
rious ad clubs, as well as to all 
advertising men who have aligned 
themselves with the campaign 
against fraudulent advertising, is 
the formation of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. 
The new association results from 
the refusal of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ 
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Association, on May 8, to consti- 
- tute the investment bankers as a 
section of the association, and a 
meeting will be held in New York 
early in June for the purpose of 
adopting a constitution and by- 
laws as a separate organization. 
The following have been named 
a committee for that purpose: 

Louis B. Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent of The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Allen S. Hoyt, 
of N. W. Halsey & Co, New 
York; Dr. Channing Rudd, of 
Rhodes & Co., New York; George 
W. Kendrick, 3rd, of E. W. Clark 
& Co., Philadelphia; C. T. Wil- 
liams, of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore; W. S. Hayden, 
of Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleve- 
land; George B. Caldwell, vice- 
president of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Charles Counsel- 
man, of Spencer, Trask & Co, 
Chicago; F. R. Fenton, of Devitt, 
Tremble & Co., Chicago, and D. 
Arthur Bowman, of D. Arthur 
Bowman & Co., St. Louis. 

Behind the movement are thirty 
of the leading banks, trust com- 
panies and private bankers who 
buy and sell municipal, railroad 
and public service securities for 
their own account, and distribute 
them directly to the investing 
public. The avowed objects of 
the association are, first, to edu- 
cate the public as to the means 
whereby cities, railroads, public 
service and industrial corporations 
raise funds to establish themselves 
on a secure basis, and what makes 
a good investment; second, to 
urge the adoption of uniform 
legislatio: im the various states 
preventing the public offering of 
worthless “securities”; and third, 
to remove as rapidly as possible 
the conservative attitude on the 
part of many high-grade invest- 
ment bankers which prevents effi- 
cient advertising of securities to 
the general public. 

There is no doubt of the utility 
of such an organization, and it 
ought to prove a great help to- 
wards the elimination of that part 
of fraudulent advertising which 
has to do with financial matters. 
It offers splendid opportunities 
for co-operation with the local ad 


clubs in getting rid of the finan- 
cial fakers altogether. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 
_The man who wants to do it 
right usually can. 


A Suggestion Those who are 
to Speakers’ called on to ad- 


dress advertising 
Committees clubs make a se- 


rious mistake if they start out 
with the idea that their talks 
should be mainly entertainment, 
The club with a serious pur- 
pose can get along with very 
little of the after-dinner style ot 
address. The mission of the real 
advertising club is educational 
and helpful co-operation, and 
those who have paid a member- 
ship fee for the purpose of getting 
broader views about advertising, 
and who have also paid a good 
price for a dinner, expect speak- 
ers to get down to business and 
contribute solid information. A 
certain newly formed club recent- 
ly suffered a _ serious. setback 
merely because of a misconception 
on the part of the speaker as to 
what was wanted. 

The speakers’ committees of the 
various clubs should make these 
things plain to those whom they 
invite; should give the visitor a 
good idea of the classes of men 
that make up the club; and if they 
know the speaker’s specialty they 
can go even farther and suggest 
along what lines he should talk. 
Every experienced editor knows 
that this plan must be followed 
with writers or he is likely to be 
disappointed with what comes. 

The man who is strong in some 
special line is likely to overlook 
the value and interest of what is 
so familiar to him. As a rule, he 
really needs the outside point of 
view as a guide to what he should 


ay. : ; 
A talk with five minutes of live 
points and thirty minutes of pleas- 


antries, commonplace statements 
and nothings may give a club a 
setback from which it will not re- 
cover in months. The speaker’s 
committee cannot give too much 
attention to their jobs, for on 
their work will the clubs prosper 
or dwindle. 
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Versatility 


A difference in the page size of magazines makes 
a comparison “of number of lines carried” confusing. 
Here, however, is a statement of the number of 
customers advertising in the three publications 
printing the maximum amount of general adver- 


tising. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPLAY 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


JANUARY-MAY, 1912 


S.E.POST DIGEST COLLIER’S 


387 350 
465 436 
544 450 
456 381 
4II 362 


2263 1979 


These three publications lead not only in number 
of lines but in number of customers. To be consid- 
ered a safe and sure publication for pretty nearly 
everything is versatility in the highest degree. 


Theliterary Digest 


NOTE:—Classified advertisements and schools are not included in the 
above statement. Including these the figures are as follows: 


DIGEST, 3560; POST, 3382; COLLIER’S, 2721 
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“ALGRAIN” TO BE AN EX- 
TENSIVELY ADVERTISED 
CEREAL 


DR. PRICE, OF BAKING POWDER AND 
FLAVORING EXTRACT FAME, HEADS 
THE NEW COMPANY—STARTS OUT 
WITH A_ STOCK-SELLING CAM- 
PAIGN—SUCCESS OF OTHER CE- 
REAL MANUFACTURERS CITED 


The cereal field, a cemetery of 
blasted hopes and, at the same 
time, productive of some extraor- 
dinary commercial successes, is to 
be invaded by the Price Cereal 
Products Co. making a new 
breakfast food known as Algrain. 
An extensive advertising cam- 
paign is foreshadowed. 

The company is officered by Dr. 
V. C. Price, of baking powder and 
flavoring extract fame, who will 
be chairman of the board. The 
president is V. L. Price, vice- 
president of the National Candy 
Co., St. Louis, and an occasional 
contributor to Printers’ INK. On 
the board of directors is William 
H. Rankin, vice-president of the 
Mahin Advertising Co. 

The first advertising to be done 
by the new concern is in the 
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grows. In this way, advertising will 
be a known charge in accordance with 
business principles and not be made 
arbitrarily. 

The extensive advertising now being 
done on Dr. Price’s baking powder 
and flavoring extracts will redound to 
the benefit of Algrain. 

Algrain has already obtained con- 
siderable distribution with practically 
no advertising, which is attributable to 
sheer merit and Dr. Price’s name, 
With an advertising expenditure as 
proposed and similar energy and effort 
as that shown by the nationally known 
cereals, Algrain will be in a com. 
mercially impregnable position. 

The “distinctive” feature re- 
ferred to above as so important to 
the success of the advertising is 
in the composition of the food it- 
self. It combines the four grains, 
wheat, oats, rice and barley, in 
the “proper proportion to make 
it a complete food for sustaining 
life.” This gives the advertising 
writer an opportunity to do some 
great work along the line of the 
“balanced ration,’ a hobby with 
the dietitians. , 

To the advertising man who 
may have occasion to figure on 
the advertising appropriation for 
an entirely new product, the fol- 
lowing estimate presented by the 
banking house with the co-opera- 
tion of Haskins & Sells, public ac- 
countants, will be of interest: 








Gross Earnings 
Expenses (estimate 


mg capacity of plant) 


$577,200,00 


Manufacturing, od nl selling, administration and 


BONER) SKDETIBCS. «000000000000 oe 


Advertising:—at 50c per case 
Depreciation :—Buildings 


Depreciation:—Machinery .......... 


Net Earnings 


Dividend requirements, preferred stock .........ccceceecesees i 


Surplus . 


$289,966.90 
75,000.00 
3,391.16 
10,143.83 378,501.91 
$198,698.09 
17,500.00 


$181,198.09 











daily papers for the purpose of 
selling $250,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. In a_ prospectus 
gotten out by Eyer & Co., bankers, 
the advertising side of the new 
venture looms large: 


The great essential in 
success in every field is to have a 
distinctive product to advertise, such 
as Algrain, and to bring it to the at- 
tention of the public in forceful, truth- 
ful statements. It is the intention of 
the Price Cereal Products Company 
to spend for aggressive local and na- 
tional advertising a certain amount per 
each case of Algrain sold. Thus the 
advertising appropriation will grow as 
sales increase, and, per contra, sales in- 
crease as the advertising appropriation 


advertising 


Another feature of the prospec- 
tus which is worth reproducing 
here is the summary of five great 
successes in the cereal line for 
which “a fundamental policy of 
publicity is responsible” : 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
corporated October 22, 1906, at | on 
original capitalization of $50, 000. This 
capitalization has mow grown to 
$5,000,000 and the company is paying 
4% on $1,000,000 preferred and 20% 
on $4,000,000 common. It is reported 
that Mr. Post has refused an offer 
of $10,000,000 for the business. 

Quaker Oats Company was __in- 
corporated in 1901, with a capital of 
$12,000,000. This has been increased 
to $14,000,000 outstanding. In 1906 
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ompany absorbed the American Shredded Wheat Company incorporat- 
Company. Dividends on the ed in 1900 as the National Food Com- 
n stock have been increased pany and in 1908 changed to Shredded 
illy for some years. From Oc- Wheat Company. The company is 
15, 1906, to | (oni 15, 1910, capitalized at $10,000,000, of which 
and 4% extra was declared $8,750,000 is common stock and 
ly; from April 15, 1910, to Jan- $1,250,000 is preferred stock. The 
15, 1911, 2% and %%_ extra annual profits are over $700,000 and 
lared quarterly. In April 1911 the Company is paying 6% on its pre- 
ck was placed on a regular 10% ferred stock and 4% on its large issue 
of common stock. 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Cream of Wheat Company’ was 
y commenced business in 1906, organized in 1897 and after many 
authorized capital of $225,000, vicissitudes raised about $25,000 with 
has since been increas:d to which to commence manufacturing. 
100. In 1908, the Company de- The company is a close corporation and 
a dividend of 150% and in data are difficult to obtain, but it may 
yout 200%. It is reported that be stated with confidence that’ its 
ompany sold 58,000,000 pack- earnings are now over $400,000 per 
ages food in 1910. year. 








— 





Most Wonderful Percentage of Growth of 
Any Newspaper in the World Is Shown by 


The Knickerbocker Press 


May 2ist, 1910 Circulation 2,100 
May 2ist, 1911 3 11,140 
May 21st, 1912 ~ of 26,764 
Publication office: 18 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Troy office: 382 River Street. 
Schenectady office: 406 State Street 

















In April, 1912, local display advertising in The Lincoln 
Daily Star showed an increase of 1,187 inches over April, 
1911. 

Our nearest competitor in April, 1912, showed a de- 
crease of 2,293 inches over April, 1911. 


During the Last 6 Months 


The Lincoln Daily Star has shown in local display ad- 
vertising an increase of 8,203 inches over the correspond- 
ing six months of last year. 

Our nearest competitor in the last six months has 
shown a decrease of 6,317 inches over the corresponding 
six months of last year. 

Circulation coupled with good advertising produces re- 
sults. 

The Star’s circulation books are open for investigation 
at all times. 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., LINCOLN, NEB. 


M. M. Ford, Western Representative, 1048 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. 


Robert MacQuoid Company, Inc., Eastern Representatives, Room 903 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


‘ 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











” 


“In my opinion,” said a depart- 
ment-store advertising man to 
the Schoolmaster, “these cut-price 
sales on high-grade well-known 
goods are fast coming to an end. 
The manufacturers are getting 
heartily tired of having buyers 
coming to them and saying that 
on account of a big special event 
they must have a lot of the goods 
at a rock-bottom figure.” 

This reminds the Schoolmaster 
that not long ago the sales man- 
ager for a big chain of stores sent 
for a member of a firm putting 
out popular-priced fountain pens 
and proposed that if very special 
prices were made, so that an at- 
tractive retail price could be 
quoted, an unusually large order 
would be placed. 

“But what about my tens of 
thousands of dealers who are sell- 
ing my goods at the regular 
prices?” asked the manufacturer. 

“Oh, well, that’s the only way 
we could handle the matter,” an- 
swered the chain-store man. And 
the fountain-pen manufacturer 
merely walked out with the re- 
mark that he could not be ex- 
pected to help the cut-rate chain- 
store concern make up its deficits. 

* 


“Did you ever study the differ- 
ence between retailers’ knowledge 
of the goods they sell?” asked a 
man of strong merchandising ex- 
perience. “You ask the average 
druggist for a bottle of sarsapa- 
rilla, and quiz him as to the merit. 
About all you will get is that 
‘lots of people are buying it,’ or 
that it is standard. But other 
kinds of retailers are keen on 
merchandise; they command the 
confidence of their customers to 
a high degree, and the advertiser 
is foolish who does not reckon 
with that situation—who attempts 
to force things without the co-op- 
eration of the retailer.” 

There is much food for thought 
here. Said a speaker at a recent 
advertising convention: “On one 


hand, I hear manufacturers 
plaining bitterly about the i 
ference or incompetence of rv ai 
ers as to making the most oi 
tional advertising. On the cil 
hand, I hear much from retailers 
scoring national advertisers f 
failing to carry out the plans 
fine promises, that they put | 
fore retailers in order to inc: 
them to stock up. It seems to 
that the big thing before us ; 
vertising men is to knit toge'l 
a bond of co-operation.” 








ADVERTISEMENT. 





A Lesson for Goodressers. 

The writer ran across a breezy 
travelling man last night who had 
visited one of Truly Warner's, Hat 
Stores. He wanted to be sure of buy- 
ing the real thing before leaving this 
city, which is of course style headquar- 
ters. He expressed his enthusiasm 
in these picturesque words:— 

’“ Tf need be, I could sell the blue sky 
above me, but with a great line of 
Straws like Truly Warner’s—wouldn’t 
it be a cinch? ” New York Goodress- 
ers will do well to bank on this verdict. 





ILLUSTRATION AND NEWS: 


FLAVORED COPY 


STRIKING 


“Truly Warner” has certainly 
hit on a line of human-interest 
advertisements for his already fa- 
mous line of hats. One of the 
advertisements is here repro- 
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duccd. The illustration is strong, 


nd the copy has as much a newsy 

app-arance to it as the matter in 
the news columns alongside. So 
newsy is it that the publishers 
felt it necessary to run the word 
“ad,ertisement” at the top. Good 
for lruly Warner! 


Acvertisers in the big-city 
newspapers seem often to forget 
the out-of-town subscriber and 
fail to provide the full information 
he needs. The Schoolmaster was 
impressed with this recently when 
looking up some information in 
a city not thoroughly known to 
him. Necessary details about lo- 
cation, etc., were omitted; and 
worse still, no idea of price ap- 
peared in most of the advertise- 
ments. It seemed that the adver- 
tisers believed that the reader 
would spend an hour or so looking 
up the property described briefly 
in an advertisement only to find 
that the price was twice what he 
felt he could pay. A national ad- 
vertiser of a high-priced product 
recently remarked humorously 


that, unlike men, the circulation 
of a newspaper improved as it got 
away from home! That is, he 
had come to the conclusion that 
the average out-of-town subscrib- 
er to a big-city newspaper was 
likely to be a leading citizen; the 
very fact that he took an out-of- 
town paper indicated that. Cer- 
tainly there was no low-average 
street sale in the out-of-town cir- 
culation. There is good thought 
here, and our copy ought to be as 
efficient for the out-of-town read- 
er as for the local one. 

* * * 

“Tell me,” said the advertising 
man of a big Western railroad to 
an Easterner who was on his first 
trip West, “has our copy about 
double tracks and that sort of 
thing made any impression on 
you? Did you, when planning 
your trip, find that these adver- 
{isements had any influence?” 

“To be frank,” replied the East- 
erner, “when buying my ticket I 
only remembered in a general way 
that there were three or more 
well-known routes out where I 














CHURCHILL-HALL recently issued a pamphlet. 
ment on it was “‘The type is large enough 
to read.”” 
of the truth. The book was deliberately 


50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


One com- 


This is only the obvious half 


planned to be easily read and several 
means to that end were employed, in ad- 


dition to 14 point type. 


The pamphlet 


is a fair example of one way to make a 


simple 
than it costs. 


‘job”’ of printing worth more 
A copy will be sent you 


on request. 























e famous- trade mark . 


847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 


shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0. 


(International 


Silver 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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wanted to go, and I took without 
argument the one my local ticket 
man suggested. Probably had I 
seen one of your advertisements 
just when I was thinking of my 
trip those details that you men- 
tion would have impressed me, 
but I didn’t see any. But I tell 
you I think it is worth while for 
you railroad companies to give 
names to your special trains. I 
confess to a feeling of satisfaction 
when I saw that I was on your 
‘Denver Limited,’ and I can re- 
member how I felt years ago 
when I first rode on the ‘Congres- 
sional Limited’ from Washington 
to New York, and also how will- 
ing I was to pay the special fare 
to ride for the first time on the 
‘Black Diamond’ of the Lehigh 
Line. I believe that at heart we 


men, hardened though we may be 
to some things, are as susceptible 
as children to such appeals.” 

* * * 


Perhaps we shall never be able 
to measure the value of individu- 
ality in advertising. Look behind 
every successful plan or series of 
advertisements and you will usu- 
ally find an individuality that 
means more than the mere words, 
pictures or methods used. The 
Schoolmaster was recently talk- 
ing with an acquaintance of one 
of the most successful incubator 
advertisers that ever lived. He 
did business from an _ obscure 
town—Clay Center—and his lit- 
erature would: not have been ap- 
proved by every critic, but all that 
he wrote or did breathed individu- 
ality, and he won great success. 
Every one of his catalogues con- 
tained the story of his business 
career, told in a homely but thor- 
oughly believable style, and it is 
said that a drummer once missed 
his train because of getting so 
interested in this life-story cata- 
logue. Morrison—for that was 
his name—delighted to do unusual 
things. When competitors cut 
down their space he doubled his, 
and won out, it is said. Big con- 
cerns offered him large salaries, 
but he preferred to stick it out at 
Clay Center, which town to-day 
reveres his name and his works. 

* * * 
And come — these 


still they 


INK 


names that make us won 
the clothing advertiser c ildn't 
have done better: “Yun /elo,” 
“Chappie,” etc. Long ago ‘ -hap- 
pie” and “Cholly” were usd by 
the funny papers to deride . cer- 
tain type of young man. P -sibly 
the Schoolmaster looks at such 
names from a point of viev that 
is too personal, but it seem. that 
brand-names with better as >cia- 
tions could easily be selecte 
* * 


or af 


The human salesman hard _— has 
the nerve to give only four one- 
cent stamps or two twe cent 
stamps for a nickel, but the ».amp 
machine now does this very <lev- 
erly. Assuredly, we are g:tting 
down to fine points in some 
branches of our salesmanship. 

* 


It is very easy to misapply the 
principles of advertising. A speak- 
er before an advertising clu!) ar- 
gued that headings should truly 
indicate the nature of the acver- 
tisement, or at least be a logical 
starting-point for the sales mes- 
sage. One of his hearers took 
this to mean that every hat adver- 
tisement should have a _ heading 
containing the word hats, that 
every insurance advertisement 
should clearly indicate the sub- 
ject of insurance, and so on. 
This is an injudicious applica- 
tion of the principle. Head- 
ings should certainly lead up log- 
ically to the main issue, but it is 
unwise often to have them include 
the name of the article; often 
some other angle makes a better 
“point of contact.” Rules in ad- 
vertising, like rules in most lines 
of effort, must be applied with 
judgment. Because one advertis- 
er does not find that his advertis- 
ing has cumulative effect is no 
reason why another advertiser 
may not find just the opposite; 
in one case the goods advertised 
may be those that usually are 
bought only after a series of im- 
pressions, while in the other it 
may be possible to induce an im- 
mediate sale. 

2 * * 

So important does § 
mail-order concern regard its 
keying system that, when the 
usual methods fail, a letter is sent 


one large 















cer- 
sibly 
such 
that 
that 
Cia- 


irge 





to the customer asking if she will 
be kind enough to say in what 
medium she saw the advertise- 
ment or what influenced her to 
place an order. Now and then 
the customer mentions a medium 
= t the advertiser has not used 

all! But this does not prove 
“ soundness of the principle laid 
down by the author of a promi- 
net business-science book to the 
eff-ct that a thing is not well ad- 
vertised until the reader has for- 
gotten the exact source of his in- 
formation, for in mail-order work 
the great proportion of customers 
remember just where they saw the 
advertisement. Again the School- 
master warns against the applica- 
tion of general principles without 
considering the details of the par- 
ticular problems. 


+0o+—— — 





John D. Lane has taken charge of 
the financial advertising of the New 
York Sun and the Evening Sun. He 
had been previously for three years 
ae ge manager of The Financial 
World of New York City. Before that 
he was with the advertising department 
of the Wall Street Journal. 
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The best advertising 
medium in Nebraska 
outside of Omaha is 
the 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
Daily News 
The World’s Greatest 
Country Newspaper 
over 9000 paid-in- 
advance subscribers 
in 195 towns and on 
the rural routes in 
northern Nebraska 
and southern South 
Dakota. Send for 
detailed statement of 
circulation. 
Cc. B. CABANISS, Adv. Mer. 

















They Set the Pace in Ditteburs® 


THE POST >Qtenpe “4 


A 2-cent Newspaper that the real 
home folks of Pittsburgh and West- 
ern Pennsylvania read. Gained 129,- 
338 agate lines paid advertising since 
January 1. 


THE SUN (Every poo One 


Covers the afternoon field where 
others cannot reach, combining qual- 
ity with quantity. Gained 259,043 
agate lines since January 1. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE 
Emil M. Scholz, General Manager. 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Special Representatives, 
New York Chicago 


The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
[ Circulation 128.384. Rate sc 




















Dont sav “Underweat 


« MUNSING 
¢ Wear 























Oh, Yes Sir! 


Picture show advertising really sells 
he goods. 


Lots of people for whom we've made 
advertising slides say that our slides 
have proved very profitable for them. 
Big advertisers, too. 


Write us about it. 


THE NEOSHO SLIDE Co. 
103 SPRING ST., NEOSHO, MO. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toournew 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





ALBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





END TO STANLEY DAY AGENCY (estab- 
lished 25 years), Plainfield, N. J., for adver- 
tising rates on any papers desired. Summer 
rates now in effect. Estimates cheerfully 


given. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 








HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





Ts circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 








Fok every business under the sun we make 
appropriate ad novelties in celluloid and 
metal. State nature of your business. FREE 
SAMPLES. BASTIAN BROS, CO., Rochester, 
N 


a 





Capital Wanted 


Successful manufacturer, old est: 
lished and in high standing, desires : 
hear from party with capital to incor- 
porate and further the manufacture and 
marketing of a clever patented artic‘e 
of women’s wear. 

This article has been placed and is 
now on sale in the largest and best a 
partment stores in the United States 
and Canada. 

Without any consumer advertising, i: 
has sold wonderfully well, and its man- 
ufacture has taxed our factory to its ca 
pacity. With direct consumer advertis 
ing the demand can be spread nationally 
because it appeals to the woman on the 
farm as well as to the society woman in 
the big cities. 

Additional capital is needed for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

References, any bank, commission 
house, or mercantile agency in New 
York. Equally acceptable references 
required. CAPITAL, care Printers’ Ink. 





IRCULARS, etc., to capture the busy and 
easily “bored.” FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING MANAGER—Man or wo- 

man, in large retail house, not department or 
dry goods. Very desirable position. Applicants 
must give full particulars, experience and quali- 
fications. P.O, Box 1157, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISING WRITER, capable of design- 
ing attractive literature and securing new 
business. Must bea producer, Opportunity to 
connect with concern of national reputation. 
Printing Dept. RAND McCNALLY & CO., 40 
E, 22nd St., New York. 





F! NANCIAL publication wants Assistant Busi- 
ness Manager with previous experience. One 
able to write articles, push circulation, etc., pre- 
ferred. No interviews unless past experience, 
salary required and references stated fully. 
Box 649, care of Printers’ Ink. 





E WANT TO GET IN TOUCH witha 
few high-class, thoroughly experienced, 
outdoor advertising solicitors; Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see territory; commission basis; good future 
for the right man; reference required. THE 
HOWARD SYSTEM, Cincinnati, O. 





ANTED—A MAN WITH AMBITION 

ANI) SOME EXPERIENCE TO TAKE 
CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. Will work 
in consultation with three advertising man- 
agers of national experience. Opportunity for 
advancement. State age, experience, and sal- 
ary expected. WILDWOOD BUILDERS, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Ft, Wayne, 
Indiana, 
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A TWO DOLLAR CLASS 
MONTHLY 
—the standard for force, character, usefulness 
and good printing, in its field —will make con- 
tract with a subscription man to do some care- 
ful building in the coming twelve months. Ex- 
perience in soliciting and managing, both re- 
quired. Will close at once with a hustler who 
can be depended upon and who can make good. 
S. A., P. O. Box 206 Madison Square, New York. 


A Big Class Monthly 


leading in its field, offers an interest to a man 
who knows circulation, advertising, and publish- 
ing methods—and who is built to make a success 
in any of these. Steady growth, development 
with the paper, and good returns—but only for 
a man who has capacity, hustle and character. 
If you are wise to a bully good opening for 
work and growth, write me at once. A man’s 
publication, a young man’s job. Circulation, 
P. O. Box 206, Madison Square, New York. 








GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE RIGHT MAN 


A young man wanted to man- 
age a small newspaper in a 
town near Philadelphia. One 
who can take charge of the 
business and_ editorial ends. 
State experience and salary ex- 
pected. “Gannon,” Printers’ Ink. 





CHAIN STORE MANAGER 


I want a man 80 to 85 years of age, 
to assist me in the management of a chain 
of retail novelty stores (silverware, glass- 
ware, jewelry, etc.). He must under- 
stand details, be capable of employing 
help and be able to superintend the mak- 
ing of attractive displays in the stores 
and in the windows. I want some one 
to look after the stores in general. A 
good position is open to the right man. 
Replies will be confidential. Give full 
particulars, including age, experience 
and salary expected. Box “E,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 








MAIL ENCLOSURES 





E SPECIALIZE IN MAIL ENCLOSURES 

that do not go in the waste basket. Write 
for samples. THE SALES AID CO., 260 B., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 








MAILING LISTS 





PACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal, 





UARANTEED LIST of 30,900 1912 Auto- 

mobile Owners in Ohio. Complete list $50.00. 
Unquestionably the most Productive mailing list 
ever compiled for the Sales Manager. Other 
lists. ‘'HE SUPERIOR MULTIGRAPHING 
CO., 424 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





A Special Page of Features 
for women and girls furnished one time a week. 
Great circulation maker. For sample write G. D. 
LATUS, 625 Woodbourne Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ Ink a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ALES CORRESPONDENT AND EXECU- 

TIVE with advertising experience desires to 
make a change. Experienced in machinery 
lines. Address “*‘-BUSY CORRESPONDENT,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, Boston, Mass, 





DVERTISING WOMAN, copywriter, ex- 
pert stenographer; three years’ with large 
agency; open for engagement with agency or ad- 
vertiser. Future opportunity more important 
than present salary. “L. F.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 





OUNG MAN — Experienced house organ 

editor, catalog, booklet and sales-letterwriter, 
desires place with manufacturer aS assistant in 
advertising department. Convincing writer, goo 
correspondent. I. C. S. trained. “L, E, B.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
ADVERTISING MAN 
would like to join a manufacturer as advertising 
manager, or an agency as copy and plan man. 
Age 29. Write “MERCURY,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
Experienced and aggressive newspaper advertis- 
ing manager wants to connect with progressive 
daily. Thoroughly capable, and has made good 


in present position. References furnished. Ad- 
dress H. L. F.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





NERGETIC MAN WITH GOOD KNOWL- 

EDGE OF ADVERTISING wants position 
where he can get some good advertising experi- 
ence. Has excellent business training. Hard 
worker, Will start at moderate salary. ‘he man 
that gives him the opportunity will not regret it. 
“ENERGETIC,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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An Editor and Periodical Builder 


- of wide practical experience, who has several 
successes to his credit, and who is now occupied 
only about half his time, offers his services to 
edit and promote any high-class periodical, 
along economic lines. Exceptional reterences 
and results. Address 9-32, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AS GRESSIVE ADVERTISING MANA 

GER, who keeps pace with advertising 
progress, open to change. Ten years proving his 
ability to successfully organize and manage pub- 
licity department of big concerns in Machinery, 
Specialty and Mechanical Lines. Something 
more than a copy writer; one who originates 
and executes plans that get results. Address 
“BUSINESS GETTER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





es 
Advertising Manager 
Advertising manager is open for an engagement 
with some large concern (small town preferred). 
Am capable of increasing sales by judicious 
handling of appropriations. My originality and 
knowleage of clean-cut, high grade advertising 
was gained through many years of practical ex- 
perience. Address Box 49, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ELIABLE, CAPABLE MAN, thoroughly 

experienced (now connected with advertis- 
ing department high grade N. E. daily) desires 
to learn of present or coming opening in or 
near New York City, in advertising agency or 
special newspaper representative's office, or in 
advertising department of newspaper. Either 
permanent or temporary opportunity considered. 
(sood general knowledge newspaper business. 
Best reference. ‘‘E, G. M.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Manager 


Extensive experience in practically every line 
of publicity. Able executive. ‘horoughly com- 
petent to organize or re-organize advertising 
d-partment Wide experience in planning cam- 
paigns. Write and design business producing 
_ ads, booklets, and follow-up. Expert in buying 
and supervising printing, engraving, and art 
work. Employed, but want to connect with live 
concern where will have better future. MILLS, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





I Want Connection 

With a Live Publication 
Experienced advertising men 
are hard to find. I have suc- 
cessfully promoted new publi- 
cations. Will act as advertis- 
ing manager, local or traveling 
representative, for one or more 
publications, Eleven years’ ex- 
perience in upbuilding. High- 
est references and record of re- 
sults. Address EFFICIENCY, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75¢c Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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/-ROLL OF HONOR: 








for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Igtls 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year 1911, 
Dy 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 


Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.’12, 64,164, @@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


KW RR KK 


Chicago Hxamtner, average 
loll, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

t#™ The absolute, correctndss 


of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Be Pe BY WK Ye 


Champaign, News. leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1011, 9,114. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140, 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381, “All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 
Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 


tort, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


Average 1g!t, daily, 


” 


4 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagefor loll, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average io11, 79,626. For April, 
1912, 88,053. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest April of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
395,999, gain of 67,397 copies per day over 
April, Ig11. Sunday Post, 833,511, gain of 
31,648 copies per Sunday over April, 1911. 

Boston, “Herald, guaranteed daily circulation 
110,714 (average for whole year ending April 30, 
1912). The newspaper of the home owners of 
New England, 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘l'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11,19,031. The ““Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 
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for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE:s’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulaticn. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
IgII, 184,614—LDec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising !otals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
_ The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 


farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
¥ Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi+ 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


; Minneapolis, Fournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In ©o 
IQII average daily circulation, 


evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 

Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for April, 1912, evening only, 82,829. 
Average Sunday circulation for April, 1912, 
85,14 

CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7 ribume for same 
period, 117,904, Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 77r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 
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MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to11, 123,829. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 10,350 daily average 1st 4 mos. 1912 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tort. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; '11, 20,116. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for I911, 61,119. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Axgusrer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News, Waily average 1o11, 


94,724. 


Gloveraville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid., Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


Cc be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan 1, 1912, 180,670. A A.A. 
and N Ww. Ayer & Son certificates, 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buiiding, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 5,822; P. M., 18,735) 24,067, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, ‘lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actua! 
average for 1911: Daily 95,129; Sunday, 126,191 
For April, 1012, 108,787 daily; Sunday, 131,526 
Youngstown, Vindicator, D'y av.,'11, 16,422 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
InK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
(or one year. 
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‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,657 average, 
April, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (Q©) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
$5,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 
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Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A, A, A. examination. 


York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1911° 
18,627. (A.A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 


tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(QO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age Igir. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates ia Conn, and R. I. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,764. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A. 
8,958 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. April, 1912, 
6,688. The Register (tnorn.), av. April,'12, 8,216, 





WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma, News. 
19,210. 


Average for year I9II, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonweal-h. Average 
year 1911, 8,971, Established over 4o years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1912, daily 6,010; semi-weekiy, 1,688. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Actual aver- 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Hvening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over 1giu. ‘The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
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Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Journal (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
for 12 mos. 1911, 65,446. City cie- 
culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukee 
daily. The Yonrnal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Blidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912, Combined March 
average now 7,313, 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 





ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation 
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The Want-Ad M ediums | 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications mo:t 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appear:. 


A large volume cof 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. 
medium of State 


Leading want ad 
Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
LD. C. (Q@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


6sX\] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 
Chicago's ‘* want ad "’ directory. 


HE Chicago Hxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

4 Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


0.00.00: 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a tctal of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7riéxxe is 
the Leading want ad m: dium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads tha: any 
other daily mewspaper, «ther 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. ( 
fied wants printed in Dec, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. 
number of individual advert 
by Printers’ ments published was 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash 
the order;—-or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 
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HE Minneapolis Journal, 
evry Evening and Sunday, OKO) 
carries more advertising every 
month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
; |tising accepted at any price. 
[oo Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Jopiin Globe carries more Wan: Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c, 


NEW YORE 


THe Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Zvensng News is read in over go% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get resulrs—‘Vant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(9O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
ber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 














ALABAMA 


bile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
ection in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist 4mos, 
4.(@O.) Velivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakev:' Helpey (OO), Chicago. Only **Gold 
Mark”’ ournal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The ‘land Printer; Chicago (Q@©O). Actual 
averag’ circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (©). 

Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. ihe only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (O®). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis fournal (Q@©). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (Q@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (O©)- The most 
proyressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@©). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Heraid (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (O@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York 7imes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7rtbune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (©@©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Q©) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80.000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90 , the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Roy M. Macy to go with Farm Life 


resigned his position as 

Circulation Manager of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, after 
having been for almost three 
years, director of the Circulation 
work of that Publication. 

Mr. Macy is a young man, 
thirty-two years of age, full of 
life vigor, = 
enthusiasm 
and energy. 

The major 
part of the 
past ten 
years he has 
devoted to 
the publish- 

ing business 
in one phase 
or another. 

His early 

training in 

Circulation 

work was 

under. the 

guidance of 

the late 

Wm. Ban- 

croft, who 

at that time 

was Direc- 

tor of Cir- 

culation for 

Collier’s 

Weekly. 

Later, Mr. 

Macy was 

the West- 

ern Representative of the Circu- 
lation Department of Hampton’s 
Magazine, and his record in that 
publication was remarkable. 

Early in the Spring of 1908, 
Mr. Macy broke into the Farm 
Paper field, and to him is due the 
credit of the revamping and put- 
ting back into the live class, the 
Agricultural Epitomist. 

During the past three years, 
Mr. Macy has devoted his ener- 
gies to the up-building of the cir- 
culation of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. The rapid growth 
during the time which Mr. Macy 
has been at the helm of SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING’S Circula- 
tion Department is well known. 


Re WALDO MACY has 


While he modestly declares that 
the credit is due to others more 
than himself, and that the merits 
of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
itself and the splendid co-opera- 
tion of every department, and the 
sterling qualities of its Publisher 
are responsible, nevertheless, it re- 
mains a fact that the Circulation 


der his su- 
pervision. 

Mr. Macy 

is @ fitm 

believer in 

clean, hon- 

est, inten- 

sive Circu- 

lation. He 

puts a ban 

on ques- 

tionable 

methods of 

c i rculation 

getting and 

when he 

says he be- 

lieves in R. 

D.  cir- 

culation for 

a Farm 

Paper, you 

can bank 

on it that 

he knows what “Quality Circula- 

tion” means, and that he knows 

how to get it. He is a prominent 

member of the Des Moines Ad- 

men’s Club, and he has been a 
close student of Advertising. 

Mr. Macy’s resignation as Cir- 
culation Manager of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING takes effect 
July 1st, and he will enter imme- 
diately into his duties as the head 
of the Circulation Department of 
Farm Life. 

Mr. Currier, the publisher of - 
Farm Life, is to be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of Mr. Macy 
to his organization. 

Advertisement. 
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Roy M. Macy to go with Farm Life 


resigned his position as 

Circulation Manager of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, after 
having been for almost three 
years, director of the Circulation 
work of that Publication. 

Mr. Macy is a young man, 
thirt.-two years of age, full of 
life. vigor, . 
entnusiasm 
and energy. 

The major 


part of the 


year 
devoted 

the publish- 

ing business 

in one phase 

or another. 

His early 

training in 

Circulation 

work was 

under the 

guidance of 

the late 

Wm. Ban- 

croft, who 

at that time 

was Direc- 

tor of Cir- 

culation for 

Collier’s 

Weekly. 

Later, Mr. 

Macy was 

the West- 

ern Representative of the Circu- 
lation Department of Hampton’s 
Magazine, and his record in that 
publication was remarkable. 

Early in the Spring of 1908, 
Mr. Macy broke into the Farm 
Paper field, and to him is due the 
credit of the revamping and put- 
ting back into the live class, the 
Agricultural Epitomist. 

During the past three years, 
Mr. Macy has devoted his ener- 
gies to the up-building of the cir- 
culation of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. The rapid growth 
during the time which Mr. Macy 
has been at the helm of SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING’S Circula- 
tion Department is well known. 


While he modestly declares that 
the credit is due to others more 
than himself, and that the merits 
of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
itself and the splendid co-opera- 
tion of every department, and the 
sterling qualities of its Publisher 
are responsible, nevertheless, it re- 
mains a fact that the Circulation 


der his su- 
pervision. 

Mr. Macy 

is a firm 

believer in 

clean, hon- 

est, inten- 

sive Circu- 

lation. He 

puts a ban 

on ques- 

tionable 

methods of 

c i rculation 

getting and 

when he 

says he be- 

lieves in R. 

F. D.  cir- 

culation for 

a Farm 

Paper, you 

can bank 

on it that 

he knows what “Quality Circula- 

tion” means, and that he knows 

how to get it. He is a prominent 

member of the Des Moines Ad- 

men’s Club, and he has been a 
close student of Advertising. 

Mr. Macy’s resignation as Cir- 
culation Manager of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING takes effect 
July 1st, and he will enter imme- 
diately into his duties as the head 
of the Circulation Department of 
Farm Life. 

Mr. Currier, the publisher of - 
Farm Life, is to be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of Mr. Macy 
to his organization. 
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We Frankly Admit— 


that we have no method of finding out th 
exact social status of each reader of “Hom« 
Life”; of learning how long each expects t 
live, nor about their hopes of a happy here 
after. 


We do know, however, that “Home Life” 
regularly reaches over 900,000 prosperous 
American homes occupied by people willing 
to pay for “Home Life” im advance, and to buy 
large quantities of all goods Advertised in 
“Home Life,” thus exerting upon Small Town 
Dealers the strongest possible influence—that 


of demand from their own customers. 


We also know that the demand of over 
900,000 prosperous American homes—and the 
distribution of thousands of prosperous Small 
Town Dealers—can be directly influenced 
through Advertising in “Home Life” at a rate 
which is, comparatively, the most economical 
of any magazine effectively reaching the 
Small Town Field. 


HOME LIFE 


Balch Publishing Co. 
Arthur A. Hinkley, Advertising Manager, Chicago 


CHICAGO 


L. R. Wasson, Eastern Mgr., F. W. Thurnau, Western Mgr., 
200 Fifth Ave., 141-149 West Ohio St., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 




















